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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Organization  of  the  Units 

The  procedure. — The  author  has  attempted  to  apply  the 
basic  principles  and  procedures  developed  by  Professor  Roy 
0.  Billett  of  Boston  University  in  his  book  entitled  Funda- 
mentals of  Secondary-School  Teaching^/  and  in  his  course, 
"The  Unit  Method",  to  the  unit  organization  and  classroom 
presentation  of  two  topical  areas,  namely,  social  letters, 
and  punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters.  These  two  topi- 
cal areas  were  developed  into  units  for  a specific  group  of 
pupils,  an  eighth-grade  English  class  in  the  South  Dighton 
Grammar  School,  and  were  taught  in  this  particular  grade. 

Certain  basic  principles. — In  using  this  method  an 
effort  was  made  to  include  those  basic  principles  which 
should  apply  in  all  good  secondary -school  teaching  and  to 
utilize  those  principles  by  translating  them  into  activi- 
ties engaged  in  by  the  pupils.  This  method  puts  greater 
emphasis  on  pupil  behavior  by  creating  life-like  problem 
situations  in  the  classroom.  In  other  words,  the  pupil  is 
required  to  think  and  apply  his  knowledge.  This  method, 

T7  Roy  0.  Billett,  The  Fundamentals  of  Secondary-School 
Teaching.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,” Boston,  1940 
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therefore,  shifts  the  emphasis  from  the  teaching  of  subject 
matter  to  the  use  which  the  subject  matter  may  be  put  by 
the  individual  pupil.  Since  this  method  attempts  to  con- 
sider each  pupil  as  an  individual  in  a group,  the  topical 
areas  must  be  organized  to  provide  "not  only  for  the  basic 
resemblances  and  common  needs  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled, 
but  also  for  the  individual  differences  in  aptitudes, 
abilities,  interests,  aims  and  hence  needs”.  y 

Explanation  of  Some  Terms—/ 

The  unit.--  The  unit  "represents  the  teacher's  goals 
stated  in  terms  of  a desirable  change  to  be  made  in  the 
pupil  in  concepts  or  skills,  and  hence  in  resultant  ideals, 
aptitudes  or  appreciations".-/  Thus,  the  unit  aims  to  in- 
crease the  pupil's  capacity  for  intelligent  behavior  by 
presenting  life-like  situations  which  the  pupil  will  experi- 
ence in  his  immediate  and  future  life.  Through  these  care- 
fully selected  experiences,  the  pupil  has  an  opportunity  to 
use  his  aptitudes,  abilities,  interests  and  needs  in  solv- 
ing a problem. 

The  delimitation^/-  The  delimitation  consists  of  a 
series  of  declarative  statements  based  upon  the  general 


TT  Billett,  op.  cit.,  p.  41 
2 / Ibid.,  p.  505-509 
3/  Ibid.,  p.  505 
4 / Ibid.,  p.  504 
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statement  of  the  unit.  These  statements  contain  factual 
items  required  for  the  completion  of  activities  included 
in  the  Pupil ’ s-Study-and-Activity  Guide.  In  other  words, 
the  delimitation  may  be  defined  as  a declarative  statement 
of  certain  specified  learning  products  which  are  to  be 
achieved  by  a particular  group  of  pupils  in  a particular 
class,  in  a specific  course,  during  a specific  length  of 
time . 

The  probable  indirect  and  incidental  learning 
products—/. --  As  a result  of  the  pupils’  participation  in 
the  classroom  activities  he  may  experience  some  changes  in 
concepts,  skills,  attitudes,  abilities  and  appreciations 
which  have  not  been  mentioned  in  the  delimitation.  Some 
of  these  changes  are  anticipated  by  the  teacher  when  he  is 
constructing  the  unit  and  are  listed  as  probable  indirect 

and  incidental  learning  products. 

2/ 

The  unit  assignment—' ' The  unit  assignment  or 

general  plan  of  activities  in  which  the  teacher  and  pupils 
participate  is  a list  of  activities  or  problem  situations 
carefully  developed  by  the  teacher  before  the  beginning  of 
the  teaching-learning  cycle. 


1/  Billett,  op.  cit.,  p.  506 
2/  Ibid.,  p.  506 
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The  core  activities  are  those 


The  core  activities^ / . - 
activities,  listed  in  the  study-and-act ivity  guide,  which 
will  engage  all  or  most  of  the  pupils  at  some  time  during 
the  unit . 

Study-and-activity  guide!/..-  The  study-and-activity 
guide  is  a prepared  list  of  thought -provoking  questions, 
suggested  activities  for  individual  and  groups,  and  problem- 
solving activities  and  experiences.  It  also  includes  a 
list  of  reference  books  for  the  pupil’s  use.  This  guide 
is  prepared,  duplicated  and  presented  to  each  pupil. 

The  optional-related  activities-/. --  The  name  for 
this  phase  of  the  unit  is  practically  self-explanatory. 
During  this  phase  of  the  unit  the  pupil  may  voluntarily 
engage  in  any  one  of  several  activities  #iich  are  closely 
connected  to  the  general  ideas  stated  in  the  delimitation. 
Before  beginning  an  activity  the  pupil  is  required  to 
secure  the  teacher’s  approval. 

The  pooling-and-sharing-of -experience  phase-/.--  During 
this  phase  the  pupils  contribute  evidences  of  achievement 
based  upon  their  participation  in  the  core  and  optional- 
related  activities.  The  pupils  make  their  contributions 

1/  Billett,  op.  cit.,  p.  507 
2/  Ibid,  p.  508 
3/  Ibid,  p.  507 
4/  Ibid.,  p.  508 
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through  a series  of  pupil-teacher  planned  exhibits,  demon- 
strations and  reports.  Through  this  planned  program  each 
pupil  shares  the  experiences  of  the  other  members  of  the 
class . 

This  phase  of  the  unit  follows  the  completion  of  the 
core  and  optional-related  activities,  but  proceeds  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  devices  finally  used  to  estimate  and 
discover  the  educational  growth  of  the  pupils. 

Estimating  educative  growth^/. — During  each  phase 
of  the  unit  the  teacher  attempts  to  measure  the  educative 
growth  of  each  pupil  by  oral  questioning,  by  judging  object- 
ively the  improvement  noticed  in  the  pupil's  work  and  per- 
formance, and  by  observing  the  pupil's  reactions  to  the 
problem-type  activities.  Keeping  a daily  log  will  aid 
greatly  in  this  phase  of  the  unit. 

When  the  core  activities  have  been  completed,  each 
pupil  is  required  to  write  a summary  of  the  facts  he  has 
learned  as  a result  of  vo  rking  on  the  unit.  By  carefully 
analyzing  the  summary,  the  teacher  can  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  each  pupil  has  mastered  the  learning  products 
stated  objectively  in  the  unit  and  its  delimitation. 

A teacher-made  objective  test  administered  when  the 
pooling-and-sharing-of-experience  phase  has  been  completed 
also  aids  in  measuring  the  achievement  of  each  pupil  and  in 


1/  Billett,  op.  cit.,  p.  612 
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comparing  his  growth  with  the  growth  of  the  other  members 
of  the  class. 

A comparison  of  a pupil's  rank  within  his  own  group 
based  on  his  pre-test  and  final  test  results  may  also  aid 
in  estimating  his  pupil's  educative  growth. 

Reasons  for  Selecting  These  Topics  for  Study 

A general  statement. — In  determining  the  topical 

areas  to  be  used  for  each  unit,  the  author  consulted  several 

suggestive  sources.  They  were:  textbooks  used  at  the 

eighth-grade  level;  methods  books  dealing  with  all  aspects 

of  English;  lists  of  suggested  functional  topics  to  be 

taught  in  English  courses;  surveys  made  to  determine  the 

functional  aspects  of  English;  and  the  needs  of  the  pupils 

to  be  taught.  Furthermore,  the  author  listed  all  units 

previously  written  at  Boston  University  that  is,  all 

units  dealing  with  composition  and  literature  and  based 

upon  the  principles  and  procedures  set  forth  in  Fundamentals 

of  Secondary-School  Teaching-!:/ — and  decided  to  choose  areas 

not  already  represented  in  this  list. 

The  unit  on  social  letters. — Each  book,  survey,  and 
list  which  was  considered  included  social  letters  as  a func- 
tional topical  area.  The  need  for  writing  social  letters 
seems  to  have  grown  during  the  last  four  years.  A survey 

1/  Roy  0.  Billet t.  The  Fundamentals  of  Secondary-School 
Teaching,  Houghton  MiffXIn  Company,  Boston,  1940 
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by  Roy  I.  showed  that  letter-writing  rated  second 


to  the  area  of  conversation  in  the  total  frequency  of  activi- 
ties demanding  the  use  of  English  as  a functional  element 
in  life’s  daily  activities.  The  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English  list  social  letters  as  an  experience  strand 


of  these  facts  and  the  idea  that  "the  exchange  of  ideas 


that  the  "art  of  communication  must  therefore  occupy  a 


decided  to  use  the  topical  area  of  social  letters  as  a 
basis  for  one  of  the  units  to  be  developed  and  taught. 

The  unit  on  punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters. — 

The  need  for  writing  is  probably  not  as  common  as  it  was 
before  our  present-day  methods  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation. However,  there  are  still  many  occasions  when  we 
must  use  the  written  word.  Only  a few  of  the  pupils  in  this 
particular  eighth  grade  will  enter  a profession  where  they 
will  need  to  do  an  excessive  amount  of  writing,  but  they 

l/  koy  I.  Johnson,  English  Expression,  a Study  in  Curriculum 
Building,  Public  Softool  PublisHing  Company,  Bloomington, 
TTlTnois , 1926 

2/  W.  Wilbur  Hatfield,  Chair  of  a Commission  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  An  Experience  Curriculum 
in  English,  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York,  1935 


necessary  to  the  development  of  pupil  . in  view 


and  information  is  the  very  life-blood  of  society”—/  and 


prominent  place  in  any  modern  curr  , the  author 


3/  W.  Wilbur  Hatfield,  op.  cit.,  p.  113 
4 / Ibid.,  p.  113 
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will  all  be  writing  occasionally. 

After  the  first  unit  had  been  started,  the  ax thor  im- 
mediately decided  to  construct  a unit  on  punctuation  marks 
and  capital  letters.  The  decision  to  do  this  rested  on  the 
fact  that  nearly  every  written  paper  had  many  mistakes  in 
the  use  of  punctuation  marks  and  capitei  letters.  These 
mistakes  made  the  written  work  difficult  to  read  and  oc- 
casionally actually  changed  the  meaning  of  the  written  words 
so  that  the  original  meaning  as  intended  by  the  writer  was 
not  expressed  accurately. 

The  Group  for  Whom  the  Units  Were  Planned 

The  town. — The  town  of  Dighton  is  located  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  Massachusetts  in  Bristol  County. 

The  population,  according  to  estimates  given  by  town  offi- 
cials, is  approximately  3,000.  By  and  large,  the  population 
depends  upon  a cloth-finishing  company,  a dyeworks,  and 
farming  for  its  livelihood. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  sections.  This  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  location  of  the  two  mills  and  the  Taunton 
River  upon  whose  banks  Dighton  was  founded.  In  the  section 
of  Dighton  known  commonly  as  South  Dighton,  the  predominat- 
ing nationality  of  foreign-born  is  Portuguese.  The  county 
agent  states  that  90  per  cent  of  the  250  people  who  work 
on  farms  are  adults.  During  the  seasonal  employment,  i.e., 
during  May  and  October,  approximately  450  people  are  employed 
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on  farms,  but  only  50  per  cent  of  this  number  are  adults. 

The  county  agent  also  estimates  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  south  end  of  Dighton  depend  upon  mills, 
garages,  stores  and  businesses  for  their  livelihood,  where- 
as, 15  per  cent  depend  upon  farming. 

The  school, — The  school,  commonly  known  as  the  South 
School  or  South  Elementary,  is  officially  recognized  as  the 
South  Dighton  Grammar  School.  It  is  located  four  hundred 
yards  west  of  state  highway  138,  which  runs  from  Taunton  on 
the  north  and  Fall  River  on  the  south,  and  fifty  yards  off 
an  east-west  street  called  Main  Street, 

The  building  itself  is  an  old  wooden  building,  one  part 
of  which  contains  two  floors  housing  six  classrooms,  and  a 
second  part,  a newer  section  housing  two  classrooms,  sani- 
taries  and  storage  space.  The  older  section  of  the  building 
was  constructed  in  1900,  while  the  newer  section  was  con- 
structed in  1928, 

Surrounding  the  school  is  a very  limited,  wheel-rutted, 
play  area,  the  largest  area  being  on  the  west  side  of  the 
building  and  approximating  in  size  a regulation  basketball 
floor.  If  the  play  area  on  the  other  three  sides  of  the 
building  were  consolidated  there  would  be  an  area  approxi- 
mating in  size  three  tennis  courts.  Bordering  the  play  area 
on  the  east  and  south  sides  is  a five-foot  wooden  fence.  On 
the  north  and  west  sides  is  a dirt  road  called  School  Lane. 
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The  room.--  The  room  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
activity  of  the  teaching-learning  cycle  occurred  is  located 
on  the  northwest  side  of  the  second  floor  of  the  school. 

The  diagram  on  the  following  page  illustrates  the  physical 
set-up  of  the  room.  The  room  is  thirty  feet  by  twenty-five 
feet.  There  are  four  windows  on  the  north  side,  five  on  the 
west  side,  two  doors,  two  closets  built  into  the  wall,  ninety 
square  feet  of  blackboard  space,  thirty-six  square  feet  of 
bulletin  board  space,  twenty-eight  stationary  desks  and 
chairs,  two  four-shelf  bookcases  containing  the  school  li- 
brary, three  tables  measuring  three  feet  by  five  feet,  nine 
movable  chairs,  a teacher’s  desk  and  chair,  a single  drawer 
file  cabinet,  and  a shelf  below  one  of  the  bulletin  boards. 


Plate  1.  Looking  toward  the  rear  of  the  labo- 
ratory before  the  unit  began  and  be- 
fore any  changes  were  made. 
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Figure  1.  Diagram  of  the  Laboratory 
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The  physical  set-up  of  the  room  is  not  the  most  desir- 
able for  the  teaching-learning  cycle.  However,  the  writer 
succeeded  in  making  certain  beneficial  changes.  One  bulle- 
tin board  was  added  to  the  room.  This  board  is  far  superior 
to  the  so-called  bulletin  board  which  was  already  in  the 
room  because  it  allowed  one  to  use  thumbtacks  to  hang  up 
material.  The  older  board  allowed  only  the  use  of  paper 
hooks.  Two  unneeded  stationary  desks  and  chairs  were  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  one  of  the  two  newly  acquired  tables. 

A second  bookcase  was  added  to  the  room  to  hold  all  the 
reference  books  and  to  hold  all  books  dealing  with  English 
for  grades  six,  seven  and  eight  which  the  author  could  find 
in  the  building  or  elsewhere.  The  class  catalogued  these 


Plate  2.  A view  showing  the  front  of  the  labo- 
ratory before  the  units  commenced. 
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books  and  all  the  books  in  the  school  library.  This  card 
catalogue  was  conveniently  placed  on  the  bookcase  for  the 
pupil’s  use  in  finding  books.  A single  drawer  file  cabi- 
net was  purchased  by  the  teacher  and  placed  in  the  room. 

A penmanship  scale  showing  examples  of  penmanship  ranging 
from  poor  to  excellent  was  obtained  from  the  superintendent. 
Permission  to  use  any  of  the  school  department  equipment 
which  might  be  needed  for  the  preparation  of  these  units 
was  also  acquired. 


Plate  3.  Looking  toward  the  rear  of  the  labo- 
ratory during  progress  of  the  unit. 

Plates  one  and  two  on  pages  ten  and  twelve  show  the 
classroom  as  it  was  before  any  changes  were  made.  Plate 
three  on  this  page,  plate  four  on  page  fourteen,  plate  five 
on  page  sixteen,  and  plate  six  on  page  seventeen  show  the 
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classroom  as  it  was  during  the  teaching-learning  cycle. 

Other  plates  showing  the  pupils  at  work  appear  in  chapter 
four , 

The  pupils, — In  this  group  of  twenty-three  pupils 
there  are  fourteen  girls  and  nine  boys.  The  range  in  age 
is  from  twelve  years  to  sixteen  years.  Approximately  70 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  thirteen  years  old.  The  range 
in  Mental  Age  is  from  eleven  years  and  seven  months  to 
fifteen  years  and  seven  months.  The  Intelligence  Quotients 
range  from  80  to  112,  The  percentile  rankings  for  reading 
comprehension  based  on  the  New  England  norms  range  from  the 
fourth  percentile  to  the  ninety-seventh  percentile.  Further 
information  regarding  these  statements  appears  in  the  tables 
on  the  following  page. 


Plate  4.  A view  showing  the  front  of  the  room 
during  the  progress  of  a unit. 
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Table  1.  Chronological  and  Mental  Ages 


Chronological 

Age 

Number  of 
Pupils 

Mental  Age  in 
Years  and  Months 

Number  of 
Pupils 

16 

1 

15  years 

15 

1 

7 to  12  months 

1 

14 

3 

1 to  6 months 

0 

13 

16 

14  years 

12 

2 

7 to  12  months 

1 

1 to  6 months 

3 

13  years 

7 to  12  months 

2 

1 to  6 months 

5 

12  years 

7 to  12  months 

4 

1 to  6 months 

3 

11  years 

7 to  12  months 

3 

Unknown 

1 

Total 

23 

23 

Table 

2.  Intelligence  Quotients  and 
Reading  Comprehension 

Intelligence 

Number  of 

Percentile  Rank 

Number  of 

Quotients 

Pupils 

Based  on  the 

Pupils 

New  England  Norm 

110-114 

2 

90-100 

2 

105-109 

1 

80-89 

0 

100-104 

2 

70-79 

2 

95-99 

4 

60-69 

2 

90-94 

3 

50-59 

3 

85-89 

5 

40-49 

5 

80-84 

5 

30-39 

3 

Unknown 

1 

20-29 

2 

10-19 

2 

1-9 

2 

23  23 


Total 
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In  the  writer’s  opinion,  this  particular  group  of 
pupils  would  not  be  considered  a typical  eighth  grade.  By 
and  large,  the  pupils  lacked  initiative,  industry  and  emo- 
tional stability.  The  class’  record  of  co-operation  for 
several  years  was  not  favorable  in  comparison  to  other 
classes  preceding  or  following  it.  Perhaps  some  unpleasant 


' — - - — 01 — ^ 

Plate  5.  Pupils  at  work  during  the 
laboratory  period. 

experience  in  a by-gone  year  had  suppressed  the  development 
of  desirable  emotional  and  social  growth.  Or,  perhaps  the 
class  had  repressed  itself  because  of  one  individual  who 
had  bullied  his  way  into  dominating,  verbally,  if  no  other 
way,  most  of  the  class  activities.  This  particular  pupil 
may  have  hindered  the  natural  growth  of  the  personal  quali- 
ties one  would  expect  to  find  in  a group  of  pupils  because 
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of  his  antagonistic  and  occasional  offensive  tendencies. 

Fourteen  of  the  pupils’  parents  are  foreign  born.  Of 
the  families  represented,  twelve  speak  two  languages  in  the 
home,  namely,  Portuguese  and  English. 

The  writer  liked  this  particular  class  because  he  felt 
that  it  needed  someone  to  take  more  interest  in  it  and  that 
there  was  an  excellent  opportunity  to  rekindle  some  flames 
of  desirable  personal  qualities  which  had  been  snuffed  out. 
Whether  or  not  the  class  in  general  had  been  revived  may  be 
debatable,  but  many  comments  were  made  by  teachers  in  the 
building,  comments  to  the  effect  that  the  attitude  of  the 
pupils  had  changed.  In  the  writer’s  opinion,  the  work  on 
the  activities  of  the  unit  undoubtedly  encouraged  the  pupils 
to  regain  some  self-confidence,  initiative  and  industry. 


Plate  6.  Pupils  at  work  during 
the  laboratory  period. 
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Perhaps  it  also  enabled  them  to  show  a new  side  to  their 
dispositions . 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  UNIT  ON  SOCIAL  LETTERS 
The  General  Statement  of  the  Unit 
Every  day  each  of  us  has  something  which  we  wish  to 
tell  to  someone  else.  Perhaps  we  have  an  unusually  funny 
story,  a new  idea  or  unfortunately  a bit  of  gossip.  Usual- 
ly we  find  a friend  to  whom  we  can  talk.  However,  there 
are  many  occasions  when  the  ideas  we  wish  to  express  are 
interesting  only  to  a particular  person.  If  that  person 
Is  not  nearby  we  probably  use  the  written  word  to  tell  him 
our  ideas.  Many  times  a close  friend  will  be  living  in 
another  community  and  we  desire  to  keep  in  contact  with 
him.  Or,  we  might  be  on  a vacation  or  trip  and  wish  to 
keep  our  friends  informed  about  our  activities.  In  these 
instances  we  again  use  the  written  word.  The  written  word 
in  all  of  these  cases  becomes  a form  of  expression  known 
as  the  social  letter.  We  should  realize  that  the  social 
letter  is  important  and  worthwhile  in  our  daily  life.  We 
can  all  acquire  the  ability  to  write  an  interesting  letter 
according  to  the  accepted  standards  of  composition,  punctu- 
ation and  grammar. 

The  Delimitation  of  the  Unit 
Social  letters  fall  into  several  classifications, 
according  to  the  purpose  which  each  fulfills. 
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1.  When  Interesting  information  Is  requested  or  given, 
we  write  a friendly  letter. 

2.  When  a friend  is  ill,  we  write  a letter  of  sympa- 
thy or  a "cheer-up”  note. 

3.  When  we  ask  a friend  to  an  important  social  func- 
tion, we  write  a formal  letter  of  invitation. 

4.  When  we  ask  a friend  to  a social  affair,  we  write 
an  informal  letter  of  invitation. 

5.  When  we  receive  an  invitation,  we  answer  it  with 
a letter  of  acceptance  or  regret. 

6.  When  we  wish  to  thank  a person  for  his  hospitality, 
we  write  a thank-you  letter  or  a "bread-and-butter"  letter. 

7.  Vs/hen  interesting  information  is  given  about  places 
we  are  visiting,  we  write  a travel  letter. 

8.  When  excuses  for  absence  from  school  are  needed, 
we  write  a note  or  letter  of  excuse. 

9.  When  a request  for  early  dismissal  from  school  is 
needed,  we  write  a letter  or  note  of  request. 

10.  When  we  are  on  vacation  and  do  not  have  time  to 
write  a letter,  but  we  wish  to  write  to  a friend,  we  write 
a note  on  a postcard. 

We  live  in  a civilized  society  which  requests  and 
practically  demands  that  we  follow  certain  accepted  stand- 
f ards.  If  we  are  to  be  members  in  good  standing  of  this 

society,  we  must  follow  the  rules  set  up  by  society.  We 


must  also  realize  that  there  are  certain  exceptions  to  most 
rules.  Therefore,  if  we  attempt  to  accept  any  exceptions, 
we  should  let  our  best  judgment  guide  us. 

1.  White  or  colored  paper  may  be  used  for  stationery. 
The  size  varies,  but  it  usually  measures  seven  inches  by 
eleven  inches  unfolded  or  five  and  one-half  inches  by  seven 
inches  folded. 

2.  Placing  the  letter  on  the  paper  so  that  the  paper 
looks  balanced  is  an  accepted  practice.  The  width  of  the 
margin  is  not  standardized.  Neatness  is  required, 

3.  Legible  writing  is  absolutely  necessary. 

4.  The  letter  may  be  written  in  either  block  form  or 
indented  form.  Indented  form  is  sometimes  called  slanting 
form. 

5.  It  is  suggested  that  typewritten  letters  be  re- 
stricted to  business  letters.  A friendly  letter  seems  more 
personal  if  it  is  written  by  hand.  Therefore,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  use  of  a typewriter  for  friendly  letters 

be  used  sparingly. 

6.  Social  letters  are  divided  into  five  parts. 

a.  The  heading  appears  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  the  letter  and  includes  the  writer’s  address  and 
the  date.  The  street  and  number  are  on  the  first  line. 

The  city  and  state  are  written  on  the  second  line.  The 
month  of  the  year,  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  year  are 


written  on  the  third  line.  In  an  informal  letter  of  invita- 
tion the  heading  may  be  placed  after  the  signature,  but  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  page. 

b.  The  salutation  or  greeting  is  put  below  the 

heading,  but  it  begins  at  the  left-hand  margin.  In  a formal 
letter  the  greeting  used  is  similar  to  this  one.  Dear  Mary. 
In  an  informal  letter  the  greeting.  Dear  Mary,  is  con- 
ventional, but  greetings  similar  to  those  which  follow  are 
acceptable  depending  upon  the  relationship  between  the 
writer  and  the  addressee:  Hi  Mary;  My  poverty-stricken 

Daughter;  Greetings,  Friend;  or  My  lost  Friend. 

c.  The  body  of  the  letter  is  the  main  part  of 
the  letter  and  includes  vital  information  which  one  wishes 
to  give  to  the  reader.  Include  any  information  which  you 
know  will  interest  the  reader. 

d.  The  closing  or  complimentary  close  is  placed 

below  the  body  of  the  letter  and  begins  the  same  distance 
away  from  the  right-hand  margin  as  the  first  word  in  the 
heading.  The  closing  in  a formal  letter  of  invitation  is: 
Cordially  yours.  Commonly  accepted  as  closings  for  other 
letters  are  such  phrases  as:  Your  friend;  Sincerely  yours; 

Your  buddy;  or  Always.  Any  original  closing  you  may  use 
will  probably  make  your  letter  more  interesting.  This 
originality,  of  course,  depends  upon  your  relationship  with 
the  addressee. 


e.  The  signature  follows  the  closing  and  is 
written  below  the  closing.  The  signature  consists  of  the 
first  and  last  name  of  the  writer. 

7.  The  Post  Office  Department  of  the  United  States 
has  made  certain  requirements  for  envelopes.  The  return 
address  of  the  sender  should  be  written  in  ink  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope.  This  return  address  in- 
cludes the  name  of  the  sender,  his  street  and  number,  and 
the  name  of  his  town  or  city  and  state.  The  name  of  the 
state  should  not  be  abbreviated.  The  complete  address  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  written  should  be  written 
in  ink.  The  names  of  cities,  states  and  streets  should  not 
be  abbreviated. 

8.  There  is  a convenient  way  of  folding  letters.  If 
your  stationery  is  a single  oblong  sheet,  fold  it  in  three 
sections,  the  lower  part  of  the  page  being  folded  up  and 
the  top  part  of  the  page  being  folded  down.  If  you  use  a 
double  sheet,  fold  the  lower  half  over  the  upper  half  so 
that  the  two  halves  of  the  page  face  each  other. 

9.  Letters  may  be  placed  in  envelopes  in  a certain 
way.  Using  the  oblong  sheet,  slide  it  into  the  envelope 
with  the  top  fold  toward  the  back  of  the  envelope.  When 
you  have  a double  sheet*  slide  it  into  the  envelope  with 
the  crease  at  the  bottom  of  the  envelope. 

Your  thoughts  should  be  expressed  accurately,  with 
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grammatical  correctness,  and  suitably  phrased  if  you  wish 
to  be  understood  correctly  and  if  you  wish  to  be  considered 
intelligent  and  educated. 

1.  Use  complete  sentences. 

2.  Vary  sentence  structure.  Do  not  begin  every 
sentence  with  the  subject  or  the  pronoun,  I. 

3.  Make  certain  that  correct  punctuation  is  used. 
Remember,  that  besides  the  regular  uses  of  punctuation, 
there  are  special  places  where  a comma  is  used.  A comma 
follows  the  last  word  in  the  greeting  and  the  last  word  in 
the  closing. 

4.  Make  certain  that  every  word  is  spelled  correctly. 

5.  Capitalize  proper  nouns  and  the  first  word  of  each 
sentence.  Remember  that  the  first  word  in  the  greeting  and 
every  noun  which  follows  is  capitalized. 

6.  Make  the  letters  interesting  by  using  picture 
words  to  describe  whatever  you  write  about. 

7.  When  sending  postcards,  select  cards  which  have 
pictures  about  which  you  can  make  an  interesting  statement. 

8.  Be  certain  that  pronouns  agree  in  gender  and  number 
with  their  antecedents. 

9.  Achieve  vividness  and  colorfulness  by  using  specific 
nouns  and  vivid  verbs  and  by  using  conjunctions  which  show 
relationships  accurately. 

10.  Use  simple  words  of  one  syllable  and  simple 
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sentences  when  they  will  serve  your  purpose  as  well  as 
bigger  words  and  longer  sentences. 

Probable  Indirect  and  Incidental  Learning  Products 

1.  The  pupils  should  realize  that  school  work  is 
practical  and  that  it  is  practice  for  their  daily  life. 

2.  The  pupils  should  develop  a greater  incentive  for 
self-improvement . 

3.  A greater  realization  that  neat,  legible  writing 
is  desired  in  all  walks  of  life  should  develop. 

4.  The  ability  to  spell  more  accurately  and  to  use 
the  elements  of  grammar  correctly  should  be  increased. 

5.  Pupils  should  have  an  increased  power  of  self- 
expression. 

6.  The  pupils  should  develop  the  ability  to  work  in- 
dependently one  moment  and  as  a member  of  a group  the  next. 
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List  of  References  for  the  Teacher 


The  Art  of  Composition 

by  “BlancHard /Frederick  T. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1934 

When  You  Write  a Letter 
'"by  Clark,  Thomas  A. 

B.  H.  Sanborn,  New  York,  1922 

Junior  High  School  Education 
by  Davis",  Calvin  0, 

World  Book  Company,  Boston,  1926 


^-Community  English 

‘ *by  'Flagg,"  MiTdred 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1922 


On  Teaching  of  Junior  High  English 
by  Glaser ,’  Erma"” 

D.  Applet on-Century  Company,  New  York,  1935 


An  Exp e r i en ce  Curriculum  in  English 

fy  ”"H  a t'fTe Id,  WiXBur,  CKafrman  of  a commission  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York,  1935 


The  Junior  High  School 

by  Koos,  Le'onar3f"v. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1932 

The  Enr ichment  of  the  English  Curriculum 
by  Lyman,  Hollo  L. 

Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  #39,  January, 
1942 


-"-Communicat ing  Ideas 

by  McKee”,’  "PauT^and  Annie  McCowen 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1945 

Language  in  the  Elementary  School 
by  McKee,  Paul 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1934 
-;:-Perfe  cting  Your  Language 

by  McKee  / "Paul;  John  "Blossom;  Clarence  Stratton;  and 
Prudence  Lanphear 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1948 


I'll es e Id o ok s app e ar  on  the  List  of  References  for  Class 
Study 


"English  in  Junior  High  School" 
by  Mones,  L. 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principal 
February,  1946 

^Essential s of  English 

by  Pearson,  Henry  and  Mary  Kirchwey 
American  Book  Company,  Boston,  1921 

"The  Social  Objectives  of  School  English" 
by  Pendelton,  Charles 

George  Peabody  College  of  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tennessee 

"Cultural  Core  of  English  Curriculum" 
by  Pollock,  T.  C. 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principal 
February,  1946 

Functional  Grammar 

by  Rivlin,  Harry 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University 

"Determining  a Language  Program" 
by  Searson,  J.  W. 

English  Journal,  February,  1946 

Instruction  in  English 
by  SmTtli,'  Dora  V. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

Experience  in  Building  s.  Curriculum 
by  Spears,  HaroIdT"  “ ’ 

Macmillan  Company,  Boston,  1938 

-^•Expressing  Ideas  Clearly 

~by  "Stratton,'  Clarence;  John  Blossom;  and  Prudence 
Lanphesr 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  New  York,  1942 

-^-Making  Meaning  Clear 

by  Stratton,  Clarence;  John  Blossom;  and  Prudence 
Lanphear 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1942 


*-These  books  appear  on  the  List  of  References  for  Class 
Study 


Te aching  of  English  in  High  Scho o 1 
by  "Stratton,  Clarence’ 

Harcourt  Brace  Company,  Boston,  1936 

-a Junior  English  in  Action  ( Book  Two ) 

by  Tressler , ' J.  ancf"Marguerite  Shelmadine 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston,  1933 


*This  book  app'ears  on  the  List  of  References  for  Clas 
Study 
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Optional  Related  Reading  List 


How  Our  Letters  Gome  To  Us 
Book  of  Knowledge"  ~ 

A Book  of  Lett er s 

Center,  S.  S.  and  Saul,  L.  M. 

Excerpts  From  His  Letters 
Carroll,  Lewis 

Childrens  ’ Letters 

Colson,  TT.  and  Chittenden,  A.  G. 

Letters  to  Children 
Connor , Eva  G. 

Letters  From  the  Teacher 
~Cur t i s , Fr a ncis” 

A Traveler’s  Letters  to  Boys  and  Girls 
‘“’HewTns , 'CaroTyn 

Dearest  Mother 

Elbogen,  Paul 

Lose  With  a Smile 
Lar  dneF,~  "Ring 

Excerpts  From  Robert  L.  Stevenson’s  Letters 
""Overton,  J. * ' ~ 

Letters  of  a Self-made  Diplomat  to  his  President 
Rogers"','  WITT-" — ~ 

A Treasury  of  World’s  Letters 
S chuster‘7  Max  L. 

From  Coast  to  Coast  with  the  U.  S.  Mail 
The  is  s,  Lewis  " ~ 

How  They  Carried  the  Mail 
Walker , “Jo s eph 

Letters  of  a British  Spy 
WIFE",  William 

Story  of  the  Post  Office 

World  Book  TSncyclopedia 
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Pre-test 

->An  exploratory  test  is  given  to  determine  the  pupils’ 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  social  letters  as  well  as  the 
terms  applied  to  their  parts. 

-xThis  test  will  include  writing  a letter  of  sympathy 
and  a letter  of  invitation  as  well  as  answering  questions 
referring  to  the  form  and  terminology  of  social  letters. 

Part  I 

1.  Write  in  block  form  a letter  of  sympathy  to  one 
of  the  following: 

a.  Mrs.  Mary  Comerford  who  is  ill  in  the  Bristol 
County  Hospital,  Attleboro,  Massachusetts. 

(Use  your  school  address) 

b.  Your  closest  friend  who  has  been  operated  on 
and  is  convalescing  in  the  Morton  Hospital, 
Taunton,  Massachusetts.  (Use  your  home  address) 

2.  Using  your  home  address,  write  in  slanting  or  in- 
dented form  an  informal  letter  of  invitation  for 
one  of  the  following: 

a.  The  class  is  having  a show  at  Memorial  Hall 
and  would  like  to  have  the  members  of  the 
school  committee  come  as  guests. 

b.  Invite  some  member  of  the  class  to  a masquerade 
party  which  you  are  having. 


-^Paragraphs  marked  with  an  asterisk  (-»-)  do  not  appear  on 
the  Pre-test  papers  given  to  the  pupils. 
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1/  Much  of  this  section  is  adapted  from  a thesis  written  by 
Stella  Krupka  at  Boston  University.  Her  thesis  is  titled 
Unit  Organization  of  Thur  Topics  in  English  for  the 
Eighth  School  Year.  “ ' 
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c.  The  eighth  grade  is  having  a dance  at  the  high 
school  and  would  like  to  have  a former  teacher 
attend. 

Part  II 

Directions  for  taking  the  test.  The  items  in  column 
II  suggest  one  or  more  items  in  column  I.  Show  that  you 
know  which  items  in  column  II  suggest  items  in  column  I. 

Do  this  by  placing  the  correct  letter  from  column  II  in  the 
blank  before  each  number  in  column  I. 


Section  A 


Column  I 

Column  II 

Example 

0(x) 

What  a letter  is  put  into 

X. 

envelope 

K 

) 

A letter  v/ith  interesting  information 

a. 

sympathy 

2( 

) 

A letter  requesting  someone’s 
presence 

b. 

refusal 

3( 

) 

A letter  which  makes  an  engagement 

c. 

friendly 

4( 

) 

A letter  which  mentions  inability 

d. 

excuse 

to  attend  a social  event 

e . 

travel 

5( 

) 

A note  or  letter  of  explanation 

f . 

request 

6( 

) 

A letter  about  places  visited 

g. 

bread  and 

7( 

) 

A letter  or  note  asking  a favor 

butter 

8( 

) 

A note  or  letter  to  a sick  person 

h. 

sympathy 

9( 

) 

A note  or  letter  thanking  someone  for 

i. 

invitation 

his  hospitality 

j- 

postcard 

10( 

) 

A means  of  sending  a small  amount  of 
information 

k. 

acceptance 

Section  B 

Column  I 

Column  II 

K 

) 

Street,  Town,  State,  Date 

3.  • 

signature 

2( 

) 

Yours  truly 

b. 

indentation 

3( 

) 

Name  of  writer 

c. 

heading 

4( 

) 

Name  of  person  to  whom  letter  is 

d. 

forging 

written 

e . 

salutation 

f . 

closing 

g« 

body 

h. 

greeting 

. 
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Section  C 


Column  I 

Column  II 

K 

) 

Main  part  of  a letter 

a. 

return  address 

2( 

) 

An  inch  in  from  the  left-hand 

b. 

block  form 

margin  below  the  greeting 

c. 

body 

3( 

) 

Below  the  complimentary 

d. 

heading 

closing 

e. 

address  and  date 

4( 

) 

Street,  town  date,  state 

in  an  informal 

5( 

) 

At  the  left-hand  margin  below 

invitation 

the  signature 

f . 
6* 

signature 
first  word  in 

body  of  the  letter 

h. 

margins 

Se 

ction  D 

Column  I 

Column  II 

l( 

) 

Punctuation  in  greeting 

a. 

comma 

2( 

) 

Punctuation  in  closing 

b. 

nothing 

3( 

) 

Follows  day  of  the  month  in 

c. 

colon 

heading 

d. 

period 

4( 

) 

Follows  the  name  in  salutation 

e. 

semicolon 

5( 

) 

Follows  name  in  signature 

f . 

question  mark 

Section  E 

Column  I 

Column  II 

K 

) 

Outline  of  envelope  address 

a. 

block  form 

b. 

most  acceptable 

form 

c. 

incorrect  form 

d. 

indented  and 
complete  form 

2( 

) 

Outline  of  envelope  address 

a. 

block  form 

b. 

incorrect  block 

form 

c. 

indented  form 
most  acceptable 

d. 

form 
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3(  ) Outline  of  a letter 

a.  incorrect  form 

b.  block  form 

c.  open  form 

d.  formal  form 


Section  P 

Instructions:  Choose  the  suggested  answer  which  best 

completes  each  statement.  Write  its  letter  in  the  blank 
at  the  right  of  each  statement.  For  example:  Because  uThe 

body  of  the  letter  contains  the  purpose  of  the  letter”,  the 
letter  HbM  is  put  in  the  blank  at  the  right  of  the  first 
statement • 

1.  The  body  of  the  letter  1. b_ 

a.  shows  who  wrote  the  letter 

b.  contains  the  purpose  of  the  letter 

c.  tells  the  writer's  name 

d.  gives  the  address  of  the  writer 

2.  The  date  when  the  letter  is  written  2. 

a.  is  found  on  the  postmark 

b.  has  to  be  guessed 

c.  follows  the  salutation 

d.  is  found  in  the  heading 

3.  The  best  closing  of  a friendly  letter  is  3. 

a.  Sincerely  yours 

b.  Yours  truly 

c.  something  similar  to  Your  pal 

d.  writer's  name  only 

4.  The  signature  tells  us  4. 

a.  The  name  of  the  receiver 

b.  the  name  of  the  town  where  the 
letter  was  mailed 

c.  the  date  of  writing 

d.  the  name  of  the  writer 
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5.  In  the  heading  the  street  name  5. 

a*  never  appears 

b.  is  on  the  first  line 

c.  seldom  appears 

d.  is  on  the  third  line 

6.  The  salutation  tells  us  6. 

a.  who  wrote  the  letter 

b.  why  the  letter  was  written 

c.  who  is  being  greeted 

d.  when  the  letter  was  written 
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The  Unit  Assignment 

Time  Allotment,--  This  unit  was  planned  for  fifteen, 
forty-minute  class  periods.  The  class  met  daily. 

Introductory  activities.--  The  author  began  the  study 
of  the  unit  by  asking  the  class  if  they  would  like  to  try 
a new  way  for  doing  their  English  activities.  Practically 
the  whole  class  indicated  that  they  would.  The  author  con- 
tinued by  telling  the  class  that  a pre-test  would  be  given 
to  determine  how  familiar  they  were  with  social  letters, 
but  that  this  pre-test  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  marks. 
It  was  explained  that  after  the  pre-test  had  been  scored, 
some  pupils  would  be  allowed  to  omit  certain  activities 
in  the  pupil’s  study  and  activity  guide.  It  was  also 
mentioned  that  the  pupils  could  work  as  fast  as  they  could 
on  the  individual  activities  and  that  they  could  work  on 
the  activities  in  class  and  out  of  class. 

Introduction. — Using  the  opaque  projector  show  the 
class  at  least  five  examples  of  social  letters.  Select 
these  so  that  they  range  from  poor  to  excellent  in  quality. 
Number  each  one.  While  showing  them  the  first  time,  ask  the 
pupils  to  notice  the  general  appearance  of  each  one.  Ask 
the  pupils  to  notice  how  each  one  differs  from  the  others. 

Then,  showing  the  letters  a second  time,  ask  each 
member  of  the  class  to  remember  the  number  of  the  letter 
which  he  thinks  is  the  best  letter.  After  determining  by 
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vote  the  letter  chosen  as  the  best  one,  reshow  that  letter. 
Find  out  why  that  particular  one  was  considered  best. 

Discuss  the  general  form  and  appearance  of  the  letter. 
Following  this  discussion,  have  the  class  select  a secretary 
who  will  list  on  the  blackboard  some  general  statements  and 
standards  for  writing  good  letters  as  suggested  by  the  class. 

When  this  is  finished,  hand  back  the  pre-test  letters 
and  ask  the  pupils  to  find  out  how  they  can  improve  their 
next  letter-writing  attempt.  Have  the  pupils  compare  their 
letters  for  handwriting  with  the  handwriting-scale  charts 
which  have  been  posted  around  the  room.  When  they  have 
completed  this  and  rated  themselves  numerically  according 
to  the  scales,  pass  out  a manila  folder  containing  the 
pupil’s  study  and  activity  guide.  Be  certain  to  tell  the 
class  that  all  of  their  work  during  the  unit  should  be 
placed  in  this  folder  so  that  they  will  have  a record  of 
their  work  and  a means  of  discovering  their  own  progress. 

Give  each  pupil  the  paper  entitled  "Explanation  of  Symbols 
Used  in  Correcting  Pupil’s  Letters". 

Pupil’s  Study-and-Activity  Guide 
*-0n  the  second  or  third  day  review  the  general  stand- 
ards for  form  and  appearance  of  social  letters.  Be  certain 

■^Paragraphs  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (*-)  do  not  appear  on 
the  pupil's  copy  of  the  study  and  activity  guide. 
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to  mention  that  proper  margins  give  a balanced  look  to  a 
letter.  Letters  with  poor  margins  can  be  picked  out  im- 
mediately. Notice  how  necessary  a margin  or  border  is  in 
a picture,  in  a window  frame,  on  a magazine  cover,  on  a 
calendar  and  elsewhere. 

1.  Examine  the  letters  that  are  mounted  on  the  bulle- 
tin boards.  How  does  the  information  in  the  body  of  the 
letter  compare  with  the  information  in  the  letter  which  has 
been  returned  to  you?  Did  you  have  too  little  or  too  much 
information  in  your  letter?  Was  your  information  interest- 
ing? Did  you  include  everything  you  should  have  included 
in  your  letter?  Have  you  ever  received  or  sent  a letter 
which  you  thought  was  exceptionally  good?  Why  was  it  a 
good  letter?  What  makes  a letter  interesting?  If  you  don't 
feel  as  though  you  can  answer  the  preceding  questions  accu- 
rately, consult  one  of  these  references,  (1:59-60)  (2:70-75) 
(3:112-114)  (7:69-70).  The  first  number  in  each  group  re- 
fers to  the  book  which  is  listed  first,  second,  third  or 
so  on,  on  the  List  of  References  for  Class  Study.  The  other 
numbers  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  particular  book. 

-;c-When  it  is  apparent  that  most  pupils  have  examined 
the  letters  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  read  at  least  one 
reference,  have  a discussion  in  which  the  parts  of  a letter 
are  explained.  As  each  part  is  explained  the  teacher  should 

*Par agraplis  ’preceded  by  an  asterisk  (#)  do  not  appear  on 
the  pupil's  study-and-activity  guide. 
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write  an  example  on  the  board.  Each  part  should  be  written 
with  a different  colored  chalk.  Label  each  part. 

2.  Look  again  at  the  letters  posted  about  the  room. 

Is  the  form  of  each  letter  exactly  the  same?  For  an  ex- 
planation of  this  see  (1:59-60)  (2:70-75)  (3:112-114) 
(4:14-34)  (5:1-5)  (6:29-34)  (7:69-80). 

3.  There  are  several  kinds  of  social  letters.  We 
have  been  talking  about  only  one  kind.  What  is  the  name 
of  this  type  of  social  letter?  What  are  the  names  of  the 
other  types?  Be  prepared  to  tell  the  class.  (l:55-ff.) 

(2 :71-ff . ) (5:5-10)  (7:69-80). 

4.  Do  any  one  of  the  following  suggestions.  Use  your 
home  address  and  block  form.  Use  words  which  say  exactly 
what  you  mean. 

a.  Write  a friendly  letter  to  your  teacher  tell- 
ing about  your  most  interesting  experience  of  the  last 
summer  vacation, 

b.  Write  a friendly  letter  to  one  of  your  friends 
telling  about  the  things  which  you  like  best  about  your 
teacher . 

c.  Write  to  one  of  your  friends  and  tell  him 
about  your  hobby. 

5.  When  you  have  finished  number  four  and  have  checked 
your  work  for  spelling  and  correct  use  of  words,  show  the 
letter  to  the  teacher.  If  any  mistakes  are  pointed  out  to 
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you,  find  out  why  you  made  them.  Find  out  what  you  must 
remember  in  order  to  avoid  those  mistakes  in  your  work, 

6.  Are  the  parts  of  the  social  letters  always  put  in 
the  same  place?  Find  out  if  your  answer  is  correct. 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (6)  (7). 

7.  Review  what  you  found  for  number  six.  May  an  in- 
formal letter  of  invitation  differ  from  a friendly  letter? 

If  so,  in  what  way  does  it  differ? 

8.  What  information  should  be  included  in  a letter 
of  invitation?  What  is  the  difference  between  a good 
letter  of  invitation  and  a poor  one?  (3:117-120). 

9.  After  you  find  out  the  difference  between  a formal 
and  an  informal  letter  of  invitation,  write  a formal  letter 
of  invitation  using  the  block  form  and  your  home  address. 

Use  one  of  the  following  suggestions. 

a.  Invite  your  parents  to  your  graduation  exercises. 

b.  Invite  a friend  to  a party  which  is  being  held 
in  honor  of  your  brother  or  some  relative  who  is  going  to 
take  a job  in  a distant  city. 

10.  When  you  have  finished  your  letter  in  number  nine, 
check  your  letter  for  spelling,  correct  use  of  words,  form 
of  the  letter  and  points  of  grammar  which  you  know  you  are 
weak  in.  Remember  that  you  should  do  this  for  all  letters 
which  you  will  write. 

11.  Write  in  slanting  or  indented  form  an  informal 
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letter  of  invitation  using  the  school  address.  Use  one  of 
the  following  suggestions  as  a basis  for  your  letter. 

a.  The  class  is  having  a show  at  a local  hall 
and  would  like  to  have  members  of  the  school  committee  come 
as  guests  of  the  class. 

b.  Imagine  that  you  are  having  a masquerade  party. 
Invite  some  member  of  the  class  to  the  party.  Before  you 
begin  review  (3:117). 

c.  The  eighth  grade  is  having  a dance  in  the  high 
school  auditorium  and  would  like  to  have  one  of  their  former 
teachers  attend.  Invite  a former  teacher. 

*-At  approximately  the  seventh  class  meeting  have  the 
class  discuss  the  different  types  of  social  letters.  Have 
pupils  show  the  class  the  forms  of  social  letters  by  using 
only  horizontal  lines.  Be  certain  to  have  a pupil  point 
out  the  difference  between  the  formal  and  informal  letter 
of  invitation.  Have  this  work  done  on  the  board. 

12.  Ask  the  teacher  to  check  the  letter  which  you 
wrote  in  number  eleven.  When  it  is  returned  to  you  compare 
it  with  the  one  which  you  wrote  the  first  day  you  began 
studying  social  letters. 

13.  While  you  are  comparing  your  letters,  make  a list 
of  the  errors  which  you  made  in  your  first  letter.  In  a 


■^-Paragraphs  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (#)  do  not  appear  on 
the  Pupil’s  Study-and-Activity  Guide. 
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column  beside  this  list,  list  the  errors  you  made  in  the 
letter  you  wrote  for  number  eleven.  If  you  find  that  you 
made  the  same  mistakes  in  both  letters,  ask  your  teacher 
to  help  you  find  information  which  will  help  you  in  over- 
coming these  errors.  When  you  have  finished  with  your 
lists  and  letters  hand  them  to  your  teacher. 

14.  Many  pupils  do  not  use  complete  sentences  when 
they  write.  Are  you  one  of  these?  How  do  you  know  whether 
or  not  sentences  are  complete?  Be  prepared  to  explain. 

(3)  (5)  (1)  (7:56-58)  (7:130). 

15.  List  on  a piece  of  paper  as  many  salutations  as 
you  can  find  and  any  others  which  you  have  seen  or  heard 
about.  Save  this  paper. 

16.  What  greetings  do  you  use  when  you  write  to  a 
teacher,  a priest,  a minister  and  a physician?  What  greet- 
ing do  you  use  when  writing  to  an  older  person?  What  greet- 
ing do  you  use  when  writing  to  a friend?  Write  these  same 
greetings  on  the  same  paper  you  used  in  number  fifteen. 

^Sometime  about  the  ninth  meeting  have  pupils  read 
their  lists  of  greetings.  Allow  pupils  to  question  each 
other  about  the  work  they  have  done  so  far.  Encourage  them 
to  help  each  other  solve  any  difficulties.  Have  the  pupils 
answer  the  questions  asked  in  number  sixteen.  Be  certain 

^-Paragraphs  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (-::-)  do  not  appear  on 
the  Pupil's  Study-and-Activity  Guide. 


to  remind  the  pupils  of  the  punctuation  used  in  the  greet- 
ing. Also,  remind  the  pupils  that  the  first  word  in  the 
greeting  and  every  nound  in  the  greeting  is  capitalized. 

17.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  folding  letters?  There 
is  an  easy  way  which  makes  letters  look  neater  to  the  reader 
See  (3)  (7).  The  next  time  you  write  a letter  fold  it  ac- 
cording to  the  suggested  ideas  which  you  found, 

18.  If  you  were  in  a hospital,  would  you  like  to  hear 
about  someone  else’s  illness?  Would  you  like  to  hear  about 
the  difficulties  of  another  person?  What  would  you  like  to 
read  in  a letter?  What  would  you  write  to  someone  who  is 
ill  in  a hospital?  What  kind  of  a letter  do  you  call  this? 
(1)  (3)  (4)  (7). 

19.  Using  your  home  address  and  block  form  write  a 
letter  of  sympathy  or  ” cheer-up”  letter  to  one  of  the  follow 
ing: 

a.  Mrs.  Mary  Comerford  who  is  ill  in  the  Bristol 
County  Hospital,  Attleboro,  Massachusetts. 

b.  One  of  your  closest  friends  whom  you  will  im- 
agine is  recovering  from  an  operation  in  the  Morton  Hospital 
Taunton,  Massachusetts. 

c.  An  unknown  soldier  who  is  still  in  a veteran’s 
hospital  as  a result  of  being  wounded  in  an  invasion  during 
World  War  II. 

20.  Show  your  letter  to  the  teacher.  Then  compare 
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this  letter  with  the  one  that  you  did  the  first  day  you  be- 
ban  working  with  social  letters. 


21.  While  you  are  comparing  these  letters,  do  the  same 
things  you  did  in  number  thirteen. 

22.  Have  you  improved?  Did  you  make  the  same  mistakes? 
Did  you  make  some  that  you  didn’t  make  before?  Find  out 
what  you  must  remember  so  that  you  can  do  better  another 
time.  Consult  your  teacher. 

23.  Many  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade  spell  the  follow- 
ing words  incorrectly.  Can  you  spell  them  correctly?  Ask 
a classmate  to  dictate  the  words  to  you  so  that  you  may 
write  them.  Correct  your  own  paper.  Hand  this  paper  to 
your  teacher. 


sincerely 

courtesy 

eighth 

occasion 

develop 

deceive 

there 


recommend 

bicycle 

size 

seize 

describe 

planning 


convalesce 

ghostly 

receive 

meadow 

correspond 

their 

referred 


24.  Do  you  know  how  to  make  your  letters  more  interest- 
ing? Can  you  add  color  to  your  letters?  Do  you  say  exact- 
ly what  you  mean  when  you  write?  Be  able  to  tell  the  class 
how  to  make  letters  more  interesting.  (1)  (2)  (3). 

25.  No  doubt  you  have  sometime  or  other  asked  your 
mother  or  father  to  write  a note  to  explain  your  absence 
from  school  The  next  time  don’t  say,  as  most  pupils  do, 

H0h,  just  write  anything”,  when  you  are  asked  what  is  wanted 
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in  the  note.  Whet  should  you  tell  your  father  or  mother 
to  write?  Should  the  note  be  long  or  short?  How  should 
it  be  signed?  (3:120-122). 

26.  Occasionally  you  will  need  to  write  a request  for 

school.  What  will  you  say?  How  will  you  word  the  request? 
(3:120-122)  (7:78-79). 

27.  List  on  paper  the  two  parts  of  an  excuse.  List 
the  three  parts  of  a request. 

28.  Make  believe  that  you  are  one  of  your  parents. 

Write  either  an  excuse  or  a request  for  you,  the  pupil. 
Remember  what  you  found  out  about  folding  a letter.  Show 
that  you  understand  how  to  fold  a letter  correctly  by  fold- 
ing your  note  when  you  hand  it  to  your  teacher.  Before 
handing  your  note  to  the  teacher,  be  certain  that  you  have 
checked  it  carefully  for  correct  spelling,  grammar  and  form. 

*»-Plan  a discussion  as  a review  of  the  items  already 
covered  concerning  social  letters.  Keep  the  following  ques- 
tions in  mind.  What  kind  of  letters  have  we  already  covered? 
How  can  one  make  his  letters  more  interesting?  How  do  we 
add  color  to  a letter?  How  can  one  be  more  accurate  in  his 
writing?  How  should  letters  be  folded?  Review  the  forms 
of  social  letters  by  having  pupils  draw  only  horizontal 
lines  on  the  blackboard. 

29.  What  should  you  do  if  you  want  to  express  your 

War agr aph s “marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  do  not  appear  on 
the  Pupil’s  8tudy-and-Activity  Guide. 
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gratitude  to  a friend  who  has  had  you  as  a guest  at  his 
home  for  a few  days?  What  should  you  do  if  you  have  just 
received  a gift  or  a favor  from  someone?  (1:186-188)  (3:26) 
(7:72-74)  . 

30.  What  kind  of  a letter  is  referred  to  in  number 
twenty-nine? 

31.  On  a piece  of  scrap  paper  try  to  list  the  kinds  of 
notes  and  letters  you  have  already  worked  on.  Do  this  with- 
out consulting  a book.  If  you  don't  think  you  have  included 
all  that  you  have  worked  on,  ask  a friend  to  check  your 
list  without  using  a book  as  a checklist.  When  you  know 
that  you  have  a complete  list,  try  to  mention  some  important 
facts  about  each  item  you  have  on  your  list.  Perhaps  this 
can  best  be  done  if  you  work  with  another  pupil.  Ask  this 
person  to  mention  a note  or  a letter;  you  can  then  write 
the  important  facts  which  you  know  are  concerned  with  the 
note  or  letter  mentioned.  Continue  until  you  have  covered 
all  the  notes  and  letters. 

32.  How  can  you  send  interesting  information  on  8 post- 
card? Can  you  make  up  three  suggestions  which  would  help 
someone  who  is  sending  a postcard  to  a friend?  (7:71-72) 
(3:122-123). 

33.  Write  the  name  of  one  of  your  friends.  Describe 
a postcard  which  you  might  send  to  this  friend  if  you  were 
visiting  somewhere  on  Cape  Cod.  What  would  you  write  on 
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the  postcard?  Look  at  the  suggestions  which  you  wrote  in 
number  thirty- two.  Now,  draw  the  outline  of  a postcard 
twice,  once  to  represent  the  front  of  the  postcard  and 
secondly  to  represent  the  reverse  side.  On  the  front  side 
write  a sentence  or  two  telling  what  the  picture  is  supposed 
to  be.  On  the  reverse  side  write  your  message  and  the 
address.  Hand  this  to  your  teacher. 

34.  Do  you  ever  have  trouble  deciding  what  should  be 
written  on  an  envelope?  Everything  which  is  written  on  an 
envelope  has  a definite  place  where  it  should  be  written. 
What  should  be  written  on  an  envelope  and  where  should 
these  items  be  placed?  (1)  (2)  (3)  (7). 

35.  Write  two  envelope  addresses,  one  showing  an  enve- 
lope addressed  to  your  teacher  at  the  school  and  another 
addressed  to  one  of  your  friends  at  his  home, 

36.  Examine  the  envelopes  on  the  bulletin  boards  and 
those  that  appear  in  your  books.  Have  you  used  the  correct 
form?  Could  you  have  used  another  form?  Correct  any  mis- 
takes you  have  made. 

37.  Using  your  home  address  and  block  form,  write  a 
friendly  letter  to  your  teacher  telling  him  about  your  ambi- 
tions and  your  plans  for  the  future.  After  you  have  checked 
your  letter  for  mistakes,  rewrite  this  letter  on  stationery 
and  address  an  envelope.  Fold  your  letter  and  put  it  in 
the  envelope.  Be  certain  that  you  have  folded  the  letter 
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correctly.  Then  hand  It  to  your  teacher. 

38.  Try  listing  the  different  kinds  of  letters  and 
notes  that  you  have  worked  on.  Ask  one  of  your  classmates 
to  check  your  list  to  find  out  if  you  have  Included  all 
the  possible  types. 

39.  Working  with  another  pupil  who  has  finished  approx- 
imately the  same  number  of  activities  as  you,  take  turns 
mentioning  some  Important  facts  about  the  types  you  have 
listed  in  number  thirty-eight. 

•jc-The  rest  of  the  time  devoted  to  this  unit  should  be 
concerned  with  the  optional-related  activities.  Choose  a 
committee  before  the  optional-related  activities  are  begun 
and  try  to  plan  a tentative  program  during  which  these 
activities  will  be  presented  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
class.  Arrange  any  material  to  be  exhibited  attractively. 

By  allowing  the  pupils  to  plan  this  pooling -and -sharing 
period,  there  should  develop  a greater  incentive  for  work. 

40.  You  have  now  completed  the  items  in  the  Study-and- 
Activity  Guide.  Look  at  the  list  of  Optional-Related  Ac- 
tivities which  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  board.  There  you 
may  find  some  suggestions  which  will  interest  you.  Get 
the  teacher’s  approval  before  you  begin  one  of  these. 


■^Paragraphs  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (#)  do  not  appear  on 
the  pupil’s  copy  of  the  Study-and-Activity  Guide. 
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Optional-Related.  Activities 
When  you  have  finished  your  work  and  have  had  it 
checked  by  your  teacher  you  may  enjoy  doing  one  or  more  of 
the  activities  mentioned  below.  Get  your  teacher's  ap- 
proval before  beginning  one  of  these  activities. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  some  better  suggestions  than 
those  listed  here.  If  you  have,  ask  your  teacher  if  you 
may  work  on  your  own  suggestion. 

Further  information  on  each  of  these  suggestions  can 
be  found  on  the  index  cards  which  are  on  the  teacher's 
desk. 

1.  Make  an  example  of  the  type  of  social  letter  you  wish 
by  lettering  it  on  cardboard. -i . c. -*  Write  your  letter  on 
white  paper  in  ink.  Have  it  checked  by  your  teacher  or  one 
of  your  classmates.  When  you  are  certain  that  it  is  correct 
in  every  respect  you  may  secure  a piece  of  cardboard  or  oak 
tag  from  the  teacher.  Make  a border  on  this  material. 

Then,  plan  how  you  can  most  neatly  arrange  your  fetter  on 
this  material  you  are  using.  When  all  of  your  plans  are 
made  ask  your  drawing  teacher  if  she  has  any  suggestions. 
After  you  have  talked  with  your  drawing  teacher,  you  may 
begin  to  put  your  letter  on  the  material  you  are  using. 

In  transferring  your  letter  you  may  use  black  India  Ink, 
red  ink,  pencil  crayon,  a miniature  printing  set  or  just 

-*i , c . - indicates  that  the  information  which  follows  is  on 
the  index  card  on  the  teacher's  desk. 
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heavy  pencil.  If  you  have  other  ideas  mention  them  to  your 
teacher  before  beginning  on  them. 

2.  Make  an  example  of  an  envelope  address  by  lettering  it 
on  cardboard  or  oak  tag.  -i.c.-*-  Select  a piece  of  cardboard 
which  is  approximately  eight  and  one-half  inches  by  ten 
inches.  Make  a border  on  this  material.  Within  the  border 
plan  for  the  location  of  your  lines  of  written  material 
within  the  address  and  the  individual  letters  therein. 

Check  your  plans  with  your  drawing  teacher  to  find  out  if 
she  has  any  suggestions.  Then  begin  lettering  your  address. 
You  may  use  any  kind  of  ink,  pencil,  crayon  or  printing 
device . 

3.  Try  carving  an  envelope  address  on  soft  wood,  -i.c.~» 
Select  a piece  of  soft  wood  like  white  pine.  The  size  can 
be  determined  by  you.  Put  your  address,  that  is,  your  en- 
velope address  on  this  piece  of  wood  in  pencil.  When  you 
have  this  address  centered  you  may  begin  cutting  out  the 
letters  with  a sharp  knife,  a razor  blade  or  some  other 
cutting  instrument.  When  you  have  finished  cutting  out  the 
letters,  you  may  wish  to  sandpaper  the  wood  and  then  give 
it  a high  finish  by  rubbing  linseed  oil  into  the  wood. 

After  this  is  completed,  cover  the  wood  with  shellac  or 
varnish. 

4.  Draw  one  or  more  posters  which  show  how  you  can  help 

i . c . - ind i cate s that  the  information  which  follows  is 
on  the  index  card  on  the  teacher’s  desk. 
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the  postman  when  you  write  a letter,  -i.c.— » Look  at  posters 
in  your  postoffice  for  ideas.  Here  are  two  ideas.  Draw  a 
poster  which  shows  a happy  postman  who  is  delivering  a 
letter  correctly  addressed.  Have  the  postman  uttering  some 
thought  similar  to,  ’’This  is  the  kind  of  an  address  I like 
to  see”.  Draw  a poster  which  shows  a bewildered  postman 
trying  to  decipher  a poorly  addressed  envelope. 

5.  Design  a monogram  which  might  be  used  for  your  own 
stationery,  -i.c.— A monogram  is  a character  or  symbol  made 
by  combining  the  initials  of  your  name.  Look  at  the  examples 
which  are  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 

6.  Draw  a cartoon  illustrating  some  phase  of  letter  writ- 
ing. Your  own  ideas  will  be  better  than  those  offered  to 
you  by  someone  else. 

7.  Draw  a cartoon  which  deals  with  the  postoffice.  For 
example,  you  might  show  piles  of  letters  in  a dead  letter 
office  because  there  was  no  return  address.  In  the  cartoon 
you  might  have  a person  trying  to  find  a letter  which  he 
wrote  and  would  like  to  have  back, 

8.  Find  one  or  more  songs  which  are  concerned  with  letters. 
Learn  these  songs  which  you  find  so  that  you  can  sing  them 
for  the  class,  -i.c.— »-  You  may  do  this  activity  by  yourself 
or  you  and  several  classmates  may  do  it  together.  If  sev- 
eral people  do  this  in  a group,  try  to  include  someone  who 

i.c.  - indi cates  that  the  information  which  follows  is  on 
the  index  card  on  the  teacher’s  desk. 
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can  accompany  you  on  a musical  instrument.  Here  are  some 
suggested  songs:  "The  Letter  Edged  in  Black";  "In  Care  of 

the  Birmingham  Jail";  or  a song  which  you  compose  yourself. 

9.  Tell  the  class  about  the  development  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  a private  business  into  a department  of  the 
federal  government,  -i.c.-#  Consult  your  reading  guide  to 
find  out  where  information  on  this  subject  may  be  found. 

10.  Try  to  find  an  unusual  or  interesting  letter.  Be 

prepared  to  tell  the  class  what  it  was  all  about.  You 

would  probably  find  interesting  letters  connected  with 
historical  events  or  people  of  literary  importance. 

11.  Visit  a post  office  or  talk  with  a postman  and  find 

out  what  happens  to  your  letter  as  it  goes  through  the  post 

office.  Be  able  to  tell  the  class  what  you  have  learned. 

12.  Read  a story  about  the  Pony  Express  so  that  you  will 
be  able  to  retell  the  story  to  the  class.  Check  your  read- 
ing list  which  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  for  the 
names  of  some  stories  to  read. 

13.  Begin  collecting  stamps.  If  you  already  collect 
stamps,  continue  to  work  on  your  hobby.  Prepare  your  col- 
lection so  that  you  may  show  it  to  the  class.  If  you  have 
any  interesting  stories  about  any  stamps  which  you  have 
collected,  be  prepared  to  tell  these  stories  to  the  class. 
If  you  have  no  interesting  stories  for  any  of  your  stamps, 


indicates  that  the  information  which  follows  is  on 
the  index  card  of  the  teacher’s  desk. 
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try  to  find  at  least  one  interesting  story  about  a stamp 
which  you  would  like  to  own. 

14.  Sometimes  collecting  postmarks  can  prove  most  interest- 
ing. Make  a collection  of  postmarks  and  mount  your  collec- 
tions on  cardboard  so  that  you  may  exhibit  your  work  in  the 
classroom. 

15.  Write  a letter  to  one  of  your  favorite  radio  programs, 
to  a politician,  to  an  actor  or  actress.  When  you  write, 
tell  what  you  think  of  the  program  or  the  person  to  whom 
you  write.  If  you  have  any  suggestions,  do  not  be  afraid 
to  include  them  in  your  letter.  Make  a copy  of  the  letter 
so  that  you  may  show  it  to  the  class.  If  you  receive  a 
reply  from  the  person  you  wrote  to,  be  certain  to  bring 
that  to  class  with  you  so  that  your  classmates  may  see  it. 

16.  Begin  a correspondence  with  a person  in  a foreign 
land.  -i. c.— x You  may  write  to  one  of  the  persons  listed 
below  or  to  one  suggested  to  you  by  a friend  or  relative. 
Show  that  you  are  interested  in  the  person  and  his  country 
by  asking  intelligent  questions  or  by  making  statements 
which  show  that  you  know  something  about  that  person’s 
country.  Do  not  be  hesitant  about  giving  information  about 
yourself  especially  your  daily  routine,  your  hobbies, 
friends,  family  or  home  life.  People  always  like  to  know 
how  others  live.  What  may  seem  dull  to  you  may  be  very 

1 . c . - Indicates  that  the  information  which  follows  Is  on 
the  index  card  on  the  teacher's  desk. 


interesting  to  someone  unfamiliar  with  your  way  of  living. 
Here  are  the  names  of  four  girls  you  might  write  to:  Miss 

Doreen  Hall  or  Pamela  Hall,  35  Trinity  Church  Square, 

London,  S.E.  1,  England;  Mile.  Suzanne  Doutreleau,  31  Rue 
des  Armandiers,  Paris  XX,  France;  and  Mme.  Jacqueline  Marcel, 
9 bis  Square  de  Champs  de  Mars,  Paris  XV,  France. 

17.  Write  to  one  of  your  friends  who  lives  in  another 
city  or  state.  Tell  him  what  you  are  doing  in  class.  Be 
certain  to  ask  his  permission  to  read  his  reply  in  class. 

18.  Write  a poem  about  a letter  or  about  the  post  office* 
Look  at  some  poems  with  which  you  are  familiar.  Try  to 
detect  the  rhythm  used  in  these  poems.  Then  when  you  have 
selected  a rhythm  which  you  like,  try  to  use  this  same 
rhythm  in  your  own  poem. 

19.  Write  a story  about  the  history  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  the  United  States.  Consult  your  reading 
list  for  places  to  look  for  information  about  this  topic. 
Write  your  story  in  pencil  first  and  ask  your  teacher  to 
help  you  make  any  necessary  corrections.  Then  write  your 
story  in  ink  so  that  you  may  exhibit  it  in  the  classroom. 

20.  Write  a story  about  a postman  who  has  trouble  reading 
addresses.  Try  to  think  of  one  unusual  incident  which  re- 
sults from  this  postman’s  difficulty.  Write  your  story  in 
pencil  first  and  ask  your  teacher  to  help  you  make  any 
necessary  corrections.  Then  write  your  story  in  ink  so 
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that  you  may  exhibit  it  in  the  classroom. 

21,  Find  a story  which  concerns  a letter.  Read  the  story 
and  then  write  a summary  of  the  story.  After  you  have 
written  your  story  in  pencil,  ask  your  teacher  to  help  you 
make  any  corrections.  Then  write  your  story  in  ink  so  that 
you  may  exhibit  it  in  the  classroom. 

22.  With  a group  of  your  classmates  plan  to  dramatize  an 
original  play  involving  a letter,  -i.c.— 55-  Decide  upon  a 
plot  or  story  before  you  begin  writing  any  dialogue.  Dis- 
cuss the  idea  thoroughly  before  you  begin  an y writing. 

Here  is  a suggestion.  Tell  about  the  excitement  and  dis- 
appointment that  occurs  when  a girl  receives  an  invitation 
to  her  first  dance,  but  doesn’t  realize  until  the  last 
moment  that  the  dance  is  formal  because  the  invitation 
didn’t  tell  her  that  fact.  Here  is  another  suggestion. 

Tell  how  a letter,  if  properly  addressed,  could  have  saved 
the  fortune  of  a middle-class  family  or  perhaps  someone’s 
life  because  it  would  have  been  delivered  promptly. 


•a— i.c.-  indicates  that  the  information  which  follows  is  on 
the  index  card  on  the  teacher’s  desk. 
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The  Pooling-and-Sharing-of -Experience  Phase 


Oral  talks, — One  pupil  gave  brief  summaries  of  two 
books  which  she  selected  from  the  pupil’s  optional  related 
reading  list. 

Another  pupil  related  several  interesting  stories  con- 
nected with  stamps  which  he  had  in  his  collection. 

Two  boys  told  the  class  why  they  were  interested  in 
collecting  stamps. 

Several  pupils  enthusiastically  related  the  benefits 
which  could  be  gained  by  corresponding  with  people  who 
lived  in  other  states.  These  pupils  had  planned  to  read 
some  of  their  letters.  However,  they  had  not  secured  the 
writer’s  permission  to  read  the  letters.  Therefore,  they 
did  not  read  the  letters. 

Exhibitions. — • One  boy  exhibited  a cartoon  illustrat- 
ing how  confusing  an  incorrectly  addressed  envelope  could 
be  to  a postman  when  the  letter  was  addressed  to  an  apart- 
ment house  where  five  families  of  the  same  name  resided. 

Six  stamp  collections  were  exhibited.  One  of  these 
collections  held  over  2,000  stamps  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion from  all  the  pupils. 
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The  Estimation  of  Educative  Growth 
The  summary. --  Preceding  the  pooling-and-sharing-of- 
experience  phase,  each  pupil  was  required  to  write  a summary 
of  what  he  had  learned  during  the  time  spent  on  this  unit 
on  punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters.  A suggestion 
sheet  was  given  to  each  pupil  before  he  began  his  summary. 

The  inquiry  to  the  pupils. --  When  the  informal  ob- 
jective test  had  been  given,  each  pupil  was  asked  to  give 
the  following  information: 

List  any  reasons  why  you  have  enjoyed  using  this 
unit  method. 

List  any  reasons  why  you  have  not  enjoyed  using 
this  method. 

What  items  have  you  found  in  this  unit  to  be  most 
useful  to  you? 

What  items  in  this  unit  have  you  found  to  be  most 
useless  to  you? 

What  items  in  this  unit  have  you  found  to  be  easy? 

What  items  in  this  unit  have  you  found  to  be 

difficult? 

What  items  in  this  unit  did  you  like  most? 

What  Items  in  this  unit  did  you  dislike  most? 

How  many  optional  related  activities  did  you  do? 
List  them. 

If  you  did  not  do  any,  tell  why  you  didnTt. 
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What  has  been  the  reaction  of  your  family  or 
friends  to  this  particular  method  of  school  activity?  (If 
you  tell  something  a friend  or  relative  said,  be  honest. 

Do  not  add  anything  or  leave  anything  out.  This  question 
and  the  other  ten  are  not  used  to  determine  your  status  in 
class.  They  are  for  information  only.  If  you  tell  some- 
thing a friend  has  said,  tell  whether  your  friend  is  a man 
or  a woman.  Also  tell  what  kind  of  work  this  person  does 
for  a living.) 

The  log. — During  the  laboratory  period  of  this  unit 
the  teacher  kept  a daily  record  of  each  pupil's  behavior, 
performance  and  achievement. 

The  informal  objective  test. — When  the  pupils  had 
completed  their  written  summary  of  the  unit,  the  teacher 
administered  an  objective  test  based  upon  the  items  listed 
in  the  delimitation  of  the  unit  and  the  probable  indirect 
and  incidental  learning  products. 
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Evaluation  of  Educative  Growth 
The  informal  objective  test  which  was  used  for  the  pre 
test  was  repeated  in  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  educative 
growth  of  the  pupils*  This  objective  test  is  considered 
as  only  one  of  the  means  of  estimating  the  growth  of  the 
pupils . 
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List  of  References  for  Class  Study 


Code  Number 

1. 


Communicating  Ideas 

by  McKee,  Paul  and  Annie  McCowen 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1945 

2 • Making  Meaning  Clear 

by  Stratton,  Clarence ; John  Blossom;  and 
Prudence  Lanphear 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1942 

3.  Expressing  Ideas  Clearly 

by  Stratfon,  ’STarehce ; John  Blossom;  and 
Prudence  Lanphear 

Houghton  Mifflin  Comoany,  Boston,  1942 

4.  Junior  English  in  Action 

by  Tressler , J.  and  Marguerite  Shelmadine 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston,  1933 

5.  Community  English 

by  Flagg,"  Mildred 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1921 

6 . Essentials  of  English 

by  Pearson,  Henry  and  Mary  Kirchwey 
American  Book  Company,  Boston,  1921 

7 • Perfecting  Your  Language 

by  McKee,"  Paul;  "John  Blossom;  Clarence  Stratton; 
and  Prudence  Lanphear 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1948 
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Explanation  of  Symbols  Used  in  Correcting  Pupil’s  Letters 
Information  for  each  pupil*  There  are  numbers  and 
letters  scattered  throughout  your  letters.  These  symbols 
indicate  places  where  you  made  errors.  Use  this  pacer  to 
help  you  find  out  what  your  errors  were.  The  next  para- 
graph tells  you  how  to  do  this. 

The  symbols  in  the  left-hand  column  on  this  paper  are 
the  same  as  the  ones  which  might  appear  on  your  papers. 
Opposite  each  symbol  in  the  right-hand  column  is  an  ex- 
planation of  the  error  you  made.  Each  suggestion  is  very 
general.  Therefore,  you  should  try  to  find  out  your 
particular  mistake  by  consulting  any  one  of  the  books  which 
appear  on  the  ”List  of  References  for  Class  Study”.  Do 
this  by  consulting  the  index  and  by  using  the  suggested  ex- 
planation as  a start  for  finding  a reason  to  prove  you  made 
a mistake. 

Symbols  on  your  paper  Explanation  of  the  symbols 

1 An  error  in  sentence  structure 

was  made.  Non-sentences  are  the 
most  common  fault. 

2 An  error  in  the  form  of  the  letter 

was  made.  This  includes  wrong 
items  in  the  heading,  greeting  or 
closing  and  improper  indentation 
of  the  items  just  mentioned. 
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3 


4 

5 

6 

7 


P 


0 


T or  Tp 


E 


N or  NI 


An  error  In  punctuation  was  made* 
In  most  cases,  lack  of,  or  In- 
correct use  of  the  comma  is 
indicated* 

The  use  of  a capital  letter  was 
incorre  ct • 

A word  was  misspelled. 
Abbreviations  were  used  when  they 
should  not  have  been  used. 

The  correct  use  of  words  was 
violated.  In  most  cases,  the 
verb  did  not  agree  in  number  with 
the  sub  j e ct . 

Poor  taste  is  indicated  because 
of  the  ideas  which  were  included 
in  the  letter. 

The  occasion  was  not  mentioned 
in  an  invitation. 

The  time  or  place  was  not  mention' 
ed  in  an  invitation. 

Eagerness  or  desire  to  have  a 
person  accept  an  invitation  was 
not  shown. 

Necessary  information  was  omitted 
from  a letter.  This  Includes 
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failure  to  give  a reason  in  a 
letter  of  refusal  or  invitation 
and  the  failure  to  include  enough 
information  to  make  a letter  easy 
to  understand  and  interesting  to 
read. 
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Suggestions  for  Your  Summary 
If  you  glance  at  the  words  and  phrases  on  this  paper 
as  you  write  your  summary  of  the  things  you  have  learned 
during  the  unit,  you  will  probably  receive  some  help  in 
organizing  your  summary. 

kinds  of  social  letters 
occasions  when  letters  are  used 
forms  parts  location 

folding  punctuation  capitalization  common  errors 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  UNIT  ON  PUNCTUATION  MARKS  AND  CAPITAL  LETTERS 
The  General  Statement  of  the  Unit 
When  we  talk  we  can  show  expression  and  convey  differ- 
ent meanings  by  making  our  voices  go  higher  or  lower  and  by 
changing  the  tone  of  our  voices.  When  we  write  our  thoughts 
we  cannot  do  this.  However,  we  can  show  expression  by  us- 
ing symbols  called  punctuation  marks.  By  using  these  marks 
or  by  omitting  them  we  can  show  expression  and  have  differ- 
ent meanings  conveyed  through  our  writing.  Sometimes 
lawyers  have  trouble  trying  to  settle  a case  when  a written 
document  may  be  interpreted  in  two  or  more  different  ways 
because  some  punctuation  mark  was  omitted  when  the  document 
was  written.  An  outstanding  example  of  how  incorrect  punctu 
ation  can  effect  our  lives  occurred  in  1923  when  the  members 
of  the  Coast  Guard  were  deprived  of  insurance  benefits  be- 
cause a comma  was  misplaced  when  the  law  was  written. 
Teachers  and  pupils  also  have  trouble  trying  to  understand 
a pupil's  composition  or  may  even  get  the  wrong  meaning 
from  a composition  because  the  punctuation  marks  are  in- 
correctly used  or  even  omitted. 

Along  with  punctuation  marks,  we  should  consider  the 
uses  of  capital  letters.  For,  the  correct  use  of  capital 
letters  can  help  us  to  use  more  emphatically  the  words  of 
our  language.  The  correct  use  of  capital  letters  will  also 
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make  our  writing  easy  to  read. 

If  we  expect  other  people  to  read  and  enjoy  anything 
which  we  write,  we  must  make  our  meanings  clear  so  that 
they  can  be  understood  easily  and  interpreted  in  orly  one 
way,  the  way  we  meant  when  we  wrote  our  thoughts.  We  should 
try  to  write  so  that  any  emphasis  placed  on  a word  by  us 
as  writers  will  also  be  placed  on  the  same  word  by  any 
reader.  We  can  best  do  this  by  using  capital  letters  and 
punctuation  marks  correctly  with  accurately  written 
sentences . 

The  Delimitation  of  the  Unit 

The  importance  of  the  period  cannot  be  overestimated. 

It  is  probably  the  most  important  of  all  punctuation  marks. 

1.  A period  is  used  after  a declarative  sentence. 

2.  A period  is  used  after  an  imperative  sentence. 

3.  Use  a period  after  a sentence  vhich  expresses  a 
request . 

4.  After  an  abbreviation  that  stands  for  a single 
word,  use  a period. 

5.  Use  a period  after  a capital  or  small  letter  or 
figures  which  are  used  to  indicate  individual  items  in  an 
outline . 

6.  A period  may  or  may  not  be  used  after  Roman  numer- 
als. Be  consistent  in  using  or  not  using  the  period  in 
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7.  A period  is  not  used  in  the  following  instances: 

a.  Do  not  use  a period  after  the  abbreviation. 
Miss,  as  used  in  Miss  Merry. 

b.  A period  is  not  used  after  a signature,  such 
as  a signature  appearing  at  the  end  of  a letter. 

c.  Do  not  use  a period  after  a title  of  a book, 
poem,  play  or  other  composition. 

Although  the  comma  is  the  most  frequently  used  punctua- 
tion mark,  it  is  also  the  most  frequently  misused. 

1.  Use  a comma  to  set  off  the  name  of  a person 
addressed. 

2.  In  an  address  or  date  each  item  after  the  first 
should  be  set  off  by  commas. 

3.  A comma  is  used  after  the  salutation  of  a friendly 
letter  and  after  the  complimentary  close. 

4.  The  comma  is  used  to  separate  words,  phrases  and 
short  main  clauses  in  a series.  The  comma  may  or  may  not 
be  used  following  the  next-to-the  last  item  listed  in  the 
series.  Consistency  in  using  or  not  using  the  comma  in 
this  latter  case  is  all  that  is  required. 

5.  As  a rule,  appositives  are  set  off  by  commas. 

a.  The  comma  is  not  used  to  set  off  closely 
connected  appositives. 

b.  Appositives  preceded  by  "or"  are  not  set  off. 

6.  Use  a comma  to  set  off  f,yesn  and  ttnow  from  the 
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rest  of  a reply  to  a question. 

7.  A comma  is  used  to  prevent  misreading. 

a.  Use  a comma  between  identical  words  standing 
next  to  each  other  in  a sentence. 

b.  Use  a comma  between  two  figures  or  words  indi- 
cating figures  to  make  their  meaning  clear. 

8.  As  a rule,  the  comma  is  used  between  the  principal 
clauses  of  a compound  sentence,  if  they  are  joined  by  "and" 
"but”,  "or”,  "nor",  uso",  "yet"  or  ’'while1' . 

9.  Use  a comma  after  an  introductory  adverbial  clause 
A short  restrictive  clause  does  not  need  a comma. 

10.  A nonrestrictive  clause  or  phrase  is  set  off  by 
commas . 

11.  Such  expressions  as  "however",  "on  the  other  hand" 
"for  example",  "for  instance",  "by  the  way",  "to  say  the 
least",  "to  tell  the  truth",  "I  think",  "I  believe",  "that 
is"  and  "I  repeat"  are  set  off  by  commas. 

a.  The  comma,  as  a rule,  is  not  used  to  set  off 
"also",  "less"  and  "likewise". 

b.  "Well",  "why"  or  "now"  are  usually  set  off  at 
the  beginning  of  a conversational  sentence. 

12.  A comma  is  used  to  separate  the  ai  thor ' s name  and 
the  title  of  a book. 

Unlike  the  comma,  the  apostrophe  has  only  a few  uses. 

1.  An  apostrophe  is  used  in  a contraction  to  show 
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that  one  or  more  letters  have  been  omitted. 

2.  An  apostrophe  may  be  used  to  show  ownership. 

3.  The  apostrophe  is  used  to  form  the  plural  of  let- 
ters, figures  and  signs. 

The  dash  is  a mark  of  punctuation  which  should  not  be 
used  too  often. 

1.  The  dash  is  used  to  mark  an  abrupt  change  in 
thought . 

2.  To  indicate  an  unfinished  sentence  or  hesitancy 
in  speech,  use  a dash. 

3.  The  dash  is  used  before  a word  that  sums  up  pre- 
ceding particulars. 

The  hyphen  looks  like  the  dash,  but  it  is  shorter. 

1.  Use  a hyphen  to  join  parts  of  some  compound  words. 

2.  Use  a hyphen  to  separate  a word  into  syllables  at 
the  end  of  a line  when  the  rest  of  the  word  is  written  on 
the  next  line. 

An  exclamation  point  is  used  to  mark  an  expression  of 
strong  or  sudden  emotion.  An  exclamation  point  is  used 
after  a sentence  which  is  interrogative  in  form,  but  ex- 
clamative  in  meaning. 

A question  mark  or  interrogation  point  is  used  after 
a direct  question,  but  not  after  an  indirect  question. 

1.  Place  a question  mark  inside  of  the  quotation 
marks  when  a question  is  part  of  a quoted  matter. 
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2.  Place  the  question  mark  outside  of  the  quotation 
marks  when  the  question  is  not  part  of  the  quoted  matter. 

When  the  direct  words  of  a person  are  written,  quota- 
tion marks  are  used  to  enclose  these  words.  No  quotation 
marks  should  be  used  to  enclose  an  indirect  quotation. 

1.  Single  quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose  a quo- 
tation within  a quotation. 

2.  When  two  or  more  sentences  or  paragraphs  are  quoted, 
place  quotation  marks  at  the  beginning  of  each  paragraph 

and  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph. 

3.  Quotation  marks  are  often  used  to  enclose  titles 
of  books,  magazines  and  essays,  and  poems  or  plays  of  book 
length  when  they  are  used  in  a sentence, 

4.  The  titles  of  chapters,  articles,  essays  and  short 
poems  are  usually  enclosed  in  quotation  marks,  but  they  may 
be  underlined. 

The  colon  is  a punctuation  mark  which  is  not  so  common- 
ly used  as  it  once  was. 

1.  Use  a colon  after  the  salutation  of  a business 
letter . 

2.  Use  a colon  to  introduce  a list  of  items. 

3.  When  quotation  marks  are  not  used  to  enclose  a 
formal  quotation  or  a formal  statement,  use  a colon  between 
the  name  of  the  speaker  and  his  direct  words. 

A semicolon  is  often  used  between  two  statements  in  a 
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compound  sentence  when  there  is  no  conjunction.  Semicolons 
are  also  used  between  items  mentioned  in  a sentence  which 
has  the  items  following  a colon. 

Begin  each  sentence  with  a capital  letter. 

The  first  word  in  every  line  of  poetry  must  be  capital- 
ized. 

The  first  word  of  every  direct  quotation  begins  with 
a capital  letter  unless  the  quoted  material  begins  with  a 
small  letter. 

Every  name  referring  to  God  begins  with  a capital. 

The  first  word  in  the  complimentary  ending  of  a letter 
begins  with  a capital  letter. 

The  first  word  in  the  greeting  and  every  one  which 
follows  is  capitalized. 

The  letters,  I and  0,  when  they  are  used  as  words  must 
be  capitalized. 

Use  a capital  letter  for  every  proper  adjective. 

Begin  every  proper  noun  and  every  abbreviation  of  a 
proper  noun  with  a capital  letter. 

1.  Every  word  of  initial  in  a person's  name  is  begun 
with  a capital  letter. 

2.  Capitalize  a title  if  it  is  used  with  a person's 

name , 

3.  Capitalize  the  days  of  the  week,  the  months  and 
their  abbreviations,  and  the  names  of  holidays. 
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4.  When  the  words,  north,  east,  south  and  west,  refer 
to  se  ctions  of  the  country  and  not  to  a direction,  they  are 
begun  with  a capital  letter. 

5.  Capitalize  the  first  and  every  important  word  in 
the  title  of  a book,  story,  poem,  picture  or  composition. 

6.  Capitalize  the  first  and  every  important  word  in 
the  name  of  an  organization,  an  historical  event  or  a par- 
ticular building. 

Probable  Indirect  and  Incidental  Learning  Products 

As  a result  of  working  with  this  unit,  the  pupils  will 
probably  be  affected  by  certain  indirect  and  incidental 
learning  products.  Some  of  these  products  may  be  those 
listed  below. 

1.  The  pupils  should  develop  the  ability  to  write 
clearly  worded  sentences. 

2.  The  ability  to  spell  more  accurately  should  be 
increased. 

3.  The  pupils  should  have  an  increased  power  of  writ- 
ten expression. 

4.  The  ability  to  use  conjunctions  correctly  and  more 
accurately  in  the  light  of  sentence  sense  should  be  increas- 
ed. 

5.  A greater  incentive  for  self-improvement  should 
develop  within  each  pupil. 

6.  A greater  realization  that  neat,  legible  writing 
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is  desired  in  all  walks  of  life  should  develop. 

7.  The  pupils  should  increase  their  understanding  of 
the  elements  of  grammar. 

8.  The  ability  to  use  with  ease  the  table  of  contents 
and  the  index  should  increase. 

9.  The  pupils  should  realize  that  school  life  helps 
one  to  live  better  in  daily  life. 

10.  The  pupils  should  develop  the  ability  to  work  as 
individuals  one  moment  and  as  members  of  a group  the  next 
moment . 
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List  of  References  for  the  Teacher 

Functional  Punctuation  in  Secondary  School  English 
by  Baker,  ftut'fci 

Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis  written  at  Boston 
University 

The  Art  of  Composition 

~~bj  Blanchard,  Frederick  T. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1934 

How  To  Teach  High  School  English 
by  Dakin,'’  DorofiEy 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston,  1947 

Practice  of  Typography 

by  De  Vinne,  Theodore 

D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York,  1935 

-Community  English 

by  Flagg,"  "Mildred 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1922 

An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English 

by  Half i’e Id , W i lbur , Chairman  of  a commission  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York,  1935 

English  at  Your  Servi ce 

by  Johnson,  Roy~Ivan;  Mary  Agnella  Gunn;  and  A.  Laura 
McGregor 

Ginn,  and  Company,  Boston,  1942 

The  Use  of  Practice  Exercises  in  the  Teaching  of  Capit aliza 
t ion  aid  Punctuation' 

by  Leonard,  John  Paul 

Teachers  College,  Columbia,  1930 

^-Communicating  Id eas 

T5y~  McKee"/  Paul  and  Annie  McCowen 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1945 

*-Perfe  cting  Your  Language 

by  McKee,  Paul;  John  Blossom;  Clarence  Stratton;  and 
Prudence  Lanphear 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1948 


-::-These  books  appear  on  the  List  of  References  for  Class 
Study, 
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Successful  Teaching  Its  Pys chological  Principles 
by  Murs’eTT,  James  L 

W.  Norton  and  Company,  New  York,  1932 


Evaluating  Instruction  in  Secondary  School  English 
by  Smith,  Dora  V, 

Scott  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago,  1941 


•::-Exp re ssing  Ideas  _C1  early 

by  Stratton,  Clarence,  John  Blossom;  and  Prudence 
Lanphe  ar 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1942 


■^Making  Meaning  Clear 

by  Stratton,  Clarence;  John  Blossom;  and  Prudence 
Lanphe ar 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1942 


What  is  English 

by“War?,  Charles  H. 

Scott  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago,  1935 


^These  “book s appear  on  the  List  of  References  for  Class 
Study 
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Pre-test 

-:;-An  exploratory  test  is  given  to  determine  the  pupils ' 
knowledge  of  and  the  ability  to  use  different  marks  of 
punctuation  and  capital  letters  in  varying  circumstances. 

*-This  test  has  four  sections,  two  of  which  involve  the 
application  of  the  proof-reading  technique  and  two  others 
which  include  the  application  of  the  principles  associated 
with  multiple  response  and  matching  test  items. 

Section  A 

Directions  for  the  pupil:  Read  each  sentence  care- 

fully. If  the  sentence  contains  an  error  in  punctuation  or 
an  error  in  the  use  of  a capital  letter,  make  an  X through 
the  number  of  the  sentence.  If  the  sentence  has  no  mistake 
in  punctuation  or  capitalization,  draw  a circle  around  the 
number  of  the  sentence.  If  there  is  only  a part  of  the 
sentence  incorrect,  it  is  all  wrong.  Mark  all  statements. 
Example 

®.  do  you  know  my  brother? 

1.  Have  you  ever  played  golf? 

2.  Many  of  my  friends  play  often. 

3.  A golfer  is  likely  to  receive  free  advice  often 

4.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  advice  is  worthless. 

5.  A player  would  be  very  wise  if  he  read  the  book  f,How 
and  How  Wot” . 

^-Paragraphs  marked  with  an  asterisk  (->)  do  not  appear  on 
the  Pre-test  papers  given  to  the  pupils. 
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6.  Frank  a Ace,  the  well  known  golfer,  wrote  this  book. 

7.  At  the  present  time,  golf  balls,  clubs,  and  fees  are 
expensive . 

8.  The  two  inexpensive  items  are  tees  and  advice 

9.  "Sink  it!"  cried  his  partner. 

10.  What  was  your  score? 

11.  Dont  swing  like  that. 

12.  Use  an  interlocking  grip. 

13.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball? 

14.  "Look,  a hole-in-one"  shrieked  the  man  who  hit  the  ball. 

15.  Many  doctor's  play  golf. 

16.  This  game  some-times  provides  opportunities  for  profes- 
sional contacts. 

17.  Captain  Roberts,  the  English  author,  plays  twice  a week. 

18.  Many  people  play  on  the  course  at  the  Sylvan  Country 
Club. 

19.  How  many  kinds  of  tees  are  there 

20.  I would  like  to  play  again  this  week  if  you  would  kind- 
ly call  me  when  you  play. 

21.  "Have  you  got  my  driver?"  asked  the  fat  man. 

22.  Caddy,  how  long  is  this  hole?"  asked  the  doctor. 

23.  Fred  C.  Snaker  plays  very  well. 

24.  "Would  you  like  to  play  with  us?"  asked  the  young  man 

25.  There  are  many  good  American  golfers,  but  there  are 
only  a few  good  French  golfers. 
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26.  He  has  already  taken  three  3 strokes. 

27.  A1  kneels,  lines  up  the  putt,  approaches  the  ball, 
taps  it  gently,  and  makes  it. 

28.  "What  is  so  rare  a s a day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days." 

29.  No,  the  game  isn’t  easy. 

30.  Did  Dr  Brown  buy  a new  set  of  clubs? 

31.  Yes  but  he  hasn’t  used  them. 

32.  Our  new  teacher,  Miss.  Hazard,  plays  golf. 

33.  Fred,  will  you  ask  Harry  if  he  wants  to  play. 

34.  He  played  his  best  game  on  Monday  July  1,  1947 

35.  While  picking  up  his  club,  he  hit  a caddy. 

36.  The  boy  was  hot  hov/ever,  injured  seriously, 

37.  While  bending  over  John  tied  his  shoelace. 

38.  MI  will  play  my  best  today  I believe,"  he  said. 

39.  "He  said",  repeated  John,  " ’I  never  win’  ". 

40.  well,  let’s  get  started. 

Section  B 

Directions  for  the  pupil:  In  the  paragraphs  which 

appear  below,  blanks  have  been  placed  where  a word  has  been 
omitted.  All  omitted  words  appear  in  the  column  at  the 
left  of  the  page.  Show  that  you  know  which  word  or  phrase 
has  been  omitted  from  each  blank  by  putting  the  number  of 
the  blank  in  the  proper  parentheses  at  the  left  of  the 
column  of  words  omitted  from  the  blanks.  For  example,  the 


number  one  (1)  is  put  in  the  parentheses  in  front  of  the 
word,  expression,  which  has  been  omitted  from  blank  numbered 
one  (1). 


( ) alone 
( jreader 
( ) capital 
( )poem 
(l)expression 
( ) question  mark 
( ) comma 
( ) emphasis 
( ) exclamation  mark 
( Jdifficult 
( )meaning 


Punctuation  marks  and  capital  let- 
ters help  us  to  show  ( 1 ) and 

(2) in  our  writing.  The  correct 

use  of  these  items  will  also  help  us 
make  our  (3)  clear  to  the  (4) 

Frequently,  a 7~5T  is  needed  to 

indicate  the  relationship  between  a 
main  clause  and  a helping  clause  in 
the  same  sentence.  The  use  of  a 
question  mark  of  (6)  _ will  change 

the  meaning  of  a sentence*.  The  omis- 
sion of  (7) at  the  beginning  of 

a sentence  makes  that  particular 
section  of  our  writing  (8)  to 

read.  The  use  of  a capital  letter 
for  the  first  word  in  every  line  of 

a (9)  makes  the  selection  easier 

to  read-.  Another  important  aid  to 
reading  is  the  use  of  a capital  let- 
ter for  the  letters,  I and  0,  when 
they  are  used  (10)  • 


Section  C 


Directions  for  the  pupil:  Follow  the  same  directions 

given  for  Section  B. 


( )dash 
( jperiod 
( ) capitalized 
( ) salutation 

( ) colon 
( ^parentheses 
( ) complimentary 
closing 


The  suggestions  which  follow  tell  us 
some  things  which  we  should  keep  in  mind 
when  writing.  We  should  remember:  that 

a (1)__ is  not  used  after  the  title 

of  a book,  poem,  play  or  other  composi- 
tion; that  a comma  is  used  after  the 
(2)_  in  a friendly  letter;  that  a 
comma  Ts  used  after  the  (3)  in  any 

letter;  that  the  first  word  and  all  im- 
portant words  in  a title  or  a book, play 

or  story  are  (4) ; that  (5)__ are 

used  to  enclose  numberals  or  symbols; 
that  a (6)  is  used  after  the  greet- 

ing in  a business  letter;  and  that  the 

(7) is  used  to  mark  an  abrupt  change 

in  thought . 
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Section  D 


Directions  for  the  pupil:  The  following  letter  has 

some  mistakes  which  you  should  be  able  to  recognize.  Show 

that  you  know  what  mistakes  are  made.  Do  this  by  drawing 

a circle  around  each  letter  that  should  be  capitalized  and 

is  not.  Add  any  punctuation  marks  which  are  needed.  Draw 

a circle  around  the  punctuation  marks  which  you  add.  Draw 

a circle  around  punctuation  marks  not  needed. 

662  River  Road 
Toneup,  Ohio 
August,  6 1948 

Dear  Jack. 

Wasnt  it  thrilling  to  spend  our  vacation  with  Uncle 
Fred  at  his  shack  near  Lake  Smooth?  Do  you  think  that  we 
could  arrange  to  go  there  again  for  a few  Days.  I am  still 
trying  to  become  more  adept  at  canoeing.  Daily  practice 
has  helped  me  greatly. 

Have  you  gone  canoeing  with  Captain  Fells?  If  you 
have,  I feel  certain  that  the  Captain  was  surprised  at  your 
ability  to  handle  a canoe.  Frank  Walbord,  a school  friend 
of  mine  has  taken  me  in  his  canoe  many  times  since  I have 
been  home.  He  thinks  that  i am  getting  better  each  time  I 
go  with  him.  We  talk  so  much  about  his  canoe  Silver  Belle, 
that  some  of  our  friends  who  dislike  canoes  become  very 
bored  any  time  they  come  near  us. 

Please  ask  Captain  Fells  about  the  seats,  paddles. 
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cushions  and  braces.  Prank  told  me  that  the  Open  Air  com- 
pany will  send  anyone  a catalogue  called  ’’This  is  what  you 
Need”.  I have  already  sent  for  one.  Why  don’t  you  send 
for  one.  The  address  for  the  Open  Air  company  is: 

Open  Air  company 

2433  Northwest  Phipps  Street 

Pittsburg  16,  Idaho 

I have  just  finished  a book  called  "Around  The  Bend” 
by  Homer  G Wrekord.  This  book  tells  some  very  interesting 
adventures  of  canoeists.  I will  mail  this  book  to  you  to- 
day. I hope  You  like  it. 

Your  cousin 
A1 
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The  Unit  Assignment 


Time  Allotment . --  This  unit  was  planned  for  approxi- 
mately twenty,  forty-minute  class  periods.  The  class  met 
daily. 

Introductory  activities.--  The  author  began  the  study 
of  this  unit  by  telling  the  pupils  that  they  were  going  to 
work  on  another  unit  which  would  be  similar  to  the  previous 
unit  on  social  letters,  except  for  the  content.  The  class, 
as  a whole,  responded  enthusiastically  for  they  had  enjoyed 
the  freedom  of  work  allowed  them  during  their  first  experi- 
ence with  this  unit  method.  The  author  reminded  the  pupils 
that  a pre-test  would  be  given  for  this  unit  also,  but  that 
the  pre-test  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  scholastic 
marks.  Rather,  the  pre-test  was  given  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  individual  pupil  was  familiar  with  the 
uses  and  application  of  punctuation  marks  and  capital  let- 
ters. After  scoring  the  pre-test  it  could  be  determined 
which  activities  individual  pupils  could  omit  if  they  wished 
to  do  so. 

Provide  each  pupil  with  a manila  folder  which  will 
serve  as  a file  for  his  papers.  It  will  be  very  convenient 
to  keep  track  of  all  papers  if  the  pupil  will  number  each 
paper  with  the  number  of  the  activity  which  he  is  doing  and 
keep  the  papers  in  order  in  this  folder. 

Provide  each  pupil  with  a sheet  giving  instructions 
for  using  the  General  Study-and -Activity  Guide. 
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Instructions  for  Using  the 
General  Study-and-Activity  Guide 

1.  Read  each  activity  carefully.  If  necessary,  re- 
read each  one  several  times  before  you  ask  any  question 
about  it . 

2.  Read  only  the  reference  books  from  which  you  can 
get  all  the  information  you  need.  All  the  information  may 
not  be  contained  in  one  book. 

3.  You  do  not  have  to  write  the  answers  to  any  ques- 
tions unless  the  directions  tell  you  to  do  so. 

4.  Write  on  white  paper  with  pencil,  unless  directed 
to  do  otherwise. 

5.  All  papers  you  write  should  contain  the  number  of 
the  activity  which  you  have  done.  The  number  of  the  activi- 
ty should  appear  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  your  paper. 

6.  The  heading  on  all  of  your  papers,  except  letters, 
should  be  in  the  following  form. 

Jan  John  English 

Grade  Eight  April  30,  1948 

7.  When  you  write  examples  for  the  different  activi- 
ties, use  complete  sentences  whenever  possible. 

8.  Show  all  papers  to  your  teacher. 

9.  Keep  your  papers  in  order  in  your  oaktag  folders. 

10,  Do  not  skip  any  activity  unless  the  teacher  tells 

you  that  you  do  not  have  to  do  certain  activities. 
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11.  You  may  work  on  these  activities  in  class  and  out 
of  class.  Whenever  you  wish  to  do  any  of  these  activities 
at  home  you  may  do  so  without  asking  the  teacher’s  per- 
mis  s ion. 
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Prepare  a progress  chart  and  have  it  posted  on  the  bul- 
letin board.  This  chart  should  list  the  pupils’  names  in  a 
vertical  column  on  the  left  side  and  have  the  numbers  of  the 
activities  listed  horizontally  across  the  paper  at  the  top. 
The  horizontal  space  running  across  the  chart  opposite  each 
pupil’s  name  can  be  divided  into  two  sections.  Each  pupil 
can  then  record  the  date  on  which  he  completes  an  activity 
and  also  fill  in  the  other  section  with  a red  crayon  to 
show  more  forcefully  how  much  progress  he  has  made. 

Introduction. — Mention  a few  incidents  about  the 
life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Tell  the  class  about  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Roosevelt.  After  this  little 
background  talk,  write  the  following  sentence  on  the  black- 
board. "At  the  President ’s  New  Year’s  reception  the  tenth 
man  who  had  a revolver  was  stopped  at  the  door.”  Then, 
with  dramatic  force,  say,  "I  shall  now  save  the  life  of  the 
President J"  Immediately,  place  a comma  after  the  words, 
’’man”  and  "revolver”  .i/ 

Following  this,  show  the  class  how  two  incidents  in- 
volving errors  of  punctuation  caused  the  government  much 
embarrassment.  Use  the  incidents  involving  the  misplaced 
commas  in  the  War  Insurance  Law  of  1.923  and  the  tariff  bill 
concerned  with  the  duty-free  admission  of  "foreign  fruit- 
plants". 

l/  This  illustration  was  taken  from  How  To  Teach  High  School 
English  by  Dorothy  Dakin 
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Here  are  the  sections  of  the  laws  which  contained  the 
errors : 

”... Article  4 authorized  insurance  for  ’every  commis- 
sioned officer  and  enlisted  man  and  every  member  of  the 
army  nurse  corps  when  employed  in  active  service  under  the 
war  and  navy  departments ’ . . . 

....The  Coast  Guard  says  the  framers  of  the  bill  in- 
tended that  the  phrase  ’when  employed  etc. ’ should  be  set 
off  with  a comma,  making  the  active  service  limitation 
apply  only  to  the  nurse  corp...”i/ 

With  the  comma  between  the  words,  ”corp”  and  ”when", 
this  would  include  the  Coast  Guard  because  the  Coast  Guard 
is  under  the  War  and  Navy  Department  during  war  time,  but 
under  the  Treasury  Department  in  times  of  peace. 

”...the  sad  tale  of  the  United  States  government, 
which  had  drafted  a tariff  bill  designed  to  admit  all  ’for- 
eign fruit-plants’,  duty-free  into  our  country.  But  the 
bill  was  copied  to  read:  ’all  foreign  fruit,  plants,  etc.’, 

and  for  a year,  until  it  could  be  amended,  all  foreign 
fruits — lemons,  oranges,  grapes,  bananas,  pineapples--were 
admitted  duty-free,  to  the  great  indignation  of  our  local 
planters . . . ”£/ 

These  illustrations  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 
However  the  use  of  the  opaque  projector  will  probably  give 
more  emphasis  to  the  activity.  Follow  this  up  with  a gen- 
eral discussion  of  punctuation.  Try  to  get  the  pupils  to 
give  examples  from  their  own  experience  which  will  illus- 
trate the  need  for  punctuation  in  order  to  give  correct 
meaning  to  some  written  words.  Be  prepared  to  use  examples 


1/  Taunton  Daily  Gazette,  February  2,  1923 
2/  Dakin,  Dorothy,  How  To  Teach  High  School  English 
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of  your  own.  In  case  the  pupils  do  not  respond  immediately. 
When  the  above  has  been  completed,  dictate  at  least 
six  sentences  to  the  pupils  and  ask  them  to  punctuate  the 
sentences  according  to  their  own  interpretation.  If  you 
cannot  read  the  sentences  without  giving  the  pupils  a 
certain  interpretation,  it  probably  would  be  best  to  write 
the  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Use  the  following  sen- 
tences: (1)  The  pupil  thinks  the  teacher  is  a fool,  (2) 

Woman  without  her  man  is  a failure.  (3)  He  called  me  a 
fool  it  is  true  he  is  sorry.  (4)  While  leaning  over  a rail 
mumbled  the  man.  (5)  Forty  doctors  said  the  man  couldn’t 
live,  (6)  When  he  went  hunting  the  dog  came  home. 

Ask  six  pupils  to  write  the  sentences  on  the  board 
just  as  they  punctuated  them.  When  this  has  been  completed, 
ask  the  other  pupils  if  they  punctuated  the  sentences 
differently.  If  they  have,  allow  them  to  write  the  sentences 
as  they  have  punctuated  them.  Continue  this  until  all 
possibilities  for  punctuating  these  sentences  have  been 
exhausted.  Be  certain  that  the  class  understands  that  the 
punctuation  marks,  as  they  were  used,  caused  the  sentences 
to  have  different  meanings. 

Pupil’s  Study-and-Activity  Guide 
~x-On  the  second  or  third  day  sum  up  briefly  the  points 
previously  covered.  Stress  emphaticaL  ly  the  importance  of 

sterns- "marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  do  not  appear  on  the 
Pupil’s  Study-and-Activity  Guide. 
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meaning  with  reference  to  punctuation  marks. 

1.  On  a piece  of  white  paper  write  in  pencil  as  many 
different  examples  as  you  can  think  of  which  involve  the 
use  of  a period. 

2.  When  you  have  completed  number  one  (1),  consult 
the  suggested  references  for  class  study  to  find  out  if 
your  list  is  complete  and  correct.  (1:36,  40,  11-14,  70) 
(2:14-17,  20-21)  (3:20-22)  (3:39-40,  180-181)  (7:23,  80).* 

3.  By  now  you  have  probably  found  six  possible  in- 
stances which  require  the  use  of  a period.  On  a sheet  of 
white  paper  list  each  occasion  which  requires  the  use  of  a 
period.  After  each  one  of  the  six  occasions  listed,  write 
three  examples  illustrating  the  occasion.  Use  complete 
sentences.  Show  your  work  to  your  teacher  when  you  have 
completed  it. 

4.  Using  the  book,  reference  number  two  (2),  follow 
the  directions  given  on  page  22.  under  the  section,  ”To  test 
yourself”.  After  this  section  there  are  four  questions 
listed  under  the  section  called  ”to  discuss  in  class”. 

Answer  these  questions.  When  you  have  finished,  ask  your 
teacher  for  the  material  with  which  to  check  your  paper. 

5.  Working  with  another  pupil,  try  to  tell  why  each 
period  is  used  in  the  outline  ir  (4:140). * 

#TEe  first  number  in  each  group  refers  to  the  book  rtiich  is 
listed  first,  second,  third  and  so  on,  on  the  List  of  Refer- 
ences for  Class  Study.  The  other  numbers  refer  to  the  pages 
of  the  particular  book. 
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6.  What  punctuation  marks  may  be  used  at  the  end  of 
sentences?  (4:124)  (7:22), 

7,  Write  three  examples  of  each  kind  of  simple  sen- 
tence, Label  each  group  that  you  write.  Be  certain  that 
you  use  the  correct  mark  of  punctuation  with  each  kind  of 
sentence,  (3:20  ff.).  This  abbreviation,  ff,,  means  follow- 
ing, 

8,  There  is  one  abbreviation  very  commonly  used  which 
does  not  require  a period  after  it.  Can  you  guess  what  this 
abbreviation  is?  If  you  cannot,  look  carefully  in  (3:197) 
and  you  will  find  it.  Write  this  example  on  the  paper 
which  you  used  in  activity  numbered  four  (4), 

9.  There  are  several  other  instances  when  a period  is 
not  used.  Can  you  think  of  any  such  instances?  Try  to 
find  out  about  these  instances.  (3:193)  (2:71)  (2:142,  147). 

10,  List  what  you  find  in  activity  ten  (10)  on  the  same 
paper  you  used  in  activity  eight  (8). 

11.  After  reading  section  two  (2)  in  (7:37  ff.),  make 
an  outline  which  is  concerned  with  something  you  are  study- 
ing in  history  or  geography.  Hand  this  paper  to  your 
teacher. 

*::-Dictate  a letter  which  involves  all  the  uses  of  the 
period  and  the  exceptions,  which  the  pupils  have  studied. 

The  following  letter  may  be  used. 

ttTfTems  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  do  not  appear  on  the 
Pupil’s  Study-and-Activity  Guide, 
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10  North  Street 
Oak  Village,  Idaho 
March  24,  1949 

Dear  Mary, 

Miss  Martin  wrote  to  me  last  week  and  asked  me  to  tell 
you  she  was  asking  for  you.  Don’t  you  think  that  was 
thoughtful  of  her?  What  a wonderful  person  she  isl  I 
gather  from  what  she  said  that  she  would  soon  be  marrying 
Mr.  Olson.  She  also  mentioned  two  books  which  she  thought 
we  would  enjoy  reading.  Here  are  the  names  of  the  books. 
From  Up  On  High,  To  This  I Add. 

I had  previously  asked  her  about  making  a dress.  She 
sent  me  the  following  outline . 

I.  Selecting  the  pattern 

A.  One  which  i3  inexpensive 

B.  One  which  is  not  too  difficult 

C.  One  which  you  like 

D.  One  which  is  fashionable 

11.  Working  on  the  pattern 

A.  Reading  the  directions  carefully 

B.  Rereading  the  direction  until  fully  understood 

C.  Securing  the  material 

D.  Following  directions  step  by  step 

I hope  this  information  will  help  you  as  much  as  it 
did  me.  Until  later,  so  long.  Don’t  forget  to  write  me. 

Your  friend. 

Rose 

12.  List  as  many  instances  as  you  can  which  require 
the  use  of  the  comma. 

13.  When  you  have  completed  activity  twelve  (12),  check 
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your  papers  with  the  following  references.  (2:71-73)  (2:88- 
89)  (2:142,  147)  (4:121-123)  (7:83-86)  (7:236,  282), 

14.  Write  a letter  to  one  of  your  friends  who  is  in 
your  class.  At  the  end  of  the  letter  tell  how  many  commas 
you  used.  List  the  different  reasons  why  you  used  commas 
when  you  did. 

15.  Write  all  the  reasons  you  found  which  tell  why  a 
comma  should  be  used.  You  should  have  twelve  (12)  differ- 
ent reasons  for  using  commas.  If  you  don’t  have  this  number 
check  the  references  given  in  activity  thirteen  (13)  to 
find  out  which  instances  requiring  the  use  of  the  comma  you 
have  omitted.  After  you  have  all  the  reasons  listed,  write 
three  examples  after  each  instance.  Show  this  list  to  your 
teacher . 

16.  As  you  already  know,  a conjunction  sometimes  re- 
quires the  use  of  a comma.  On  a piece  of  scrap  paper  write 
the  conjunctions  which  ordinarily  require  the  use  of  a com- 
ma. Check  your  list  with  (2:264-265)  (3:262-264,  298). 

17.  On  white  paper  write  one  sentence  for  each  of  the 
conjunctions  you  listed  in  number  sixteen  (16).  Show  this 
paper  to  your  teacher. 

18.  The  preceding  sentences  which  you  wrote  are,  of 
course,  compound  sentences.  You  used  a comma  and  a con- 
junction. Do  you  know  of  any  other  punctuation  mark  which 
may  be  used  to  punctuate  a compound  sentence?  (4:166). 
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19.  Teat  your  ability  to  punctuate  compound  sentences 
by  doing  "Exercise  B"  in  (3:273).  Hand  this  paper  to  your 
teacher. 

20.  Review  by  rereading  pages  163  to  165  in  reference 
book  number  four  (4).  Then  do  "Practice  2"  in  (4:166). 

21.  Find  one  of  your  classmates  who  has  completed  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  of  activities  as  you  have. 
Working  with  this  friend,  try  to  play  the  following  game. 
Each  player  writes  a sentence  which  requires  the  use  of  a 
comma  or  semicolon.  The  player  who  writes  the  sentence  does 
not  put  in  the  punctuation  marks.  The  players  exchange 
papers  and  insert  the  necessary  punctuation  marks  in  the 
sentences  given  by  the  opposing  player.  Below  the  sentence 
each  player  writes  a reason  for  each  use  of  the  punctuation 
mark  he  used.  Return  the  paper  to  the  writer  of  the  sen- 
tence who  will  mark  the  punctuation  and  reason  right  or 
wrong.  If  the  example  is  wrong,  the  author  of  the  sentence 
should  explain  to  the  other  player  why  the  punctuation  mark 
is  incorrect.  Players  continue  the  game  by  writing  another 
sentence.  Proceed  as  before.  The  game  continues  as  long 

as  instances  requiring  the  use  of  the  comma  and  semicolon 
can  be  written  without  using  the  same  instance  more  than 
three  times.  The  player  who  has  the  greater  number  of  ex- 
amples correctly  written  and  has  made  fewer  mistakes  in  us- 
ing punctuation  marks  and  giving  reasons  on  his  opponent's 
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paper  wins  the  game.  In  case  of  a tie,  the  player  who  has 
the  neatest  looking  paper  and  who  has  written  reasons  ac- 
curately will  win.  Show  these  papers  to  your  teacher. 

22.  When  you  know  what  an  appositive  is,  write  five 
sentences  describing  yourself.  In  each  sentence  you  must 
use  an  appositive.  If  punctuation  is  necessary,  be  certain 
to  use  it.  Are  punctuation  marks  used  with  all  appositives? 
Be  certain  you  answer  this  question  correctly  before  writing 
your  sentences. 

23.  On  the  same  paper  you  used  in  number  twenty-two  (22) 
write  three  examples  for  each  use  of  the  comma  as  suggested 
in  section  three  (3)  in  reference  book  (7:84  ff.). 

24.  Oan  you  think  of  three  different  uses  of  the  apos- 
trophe? On  a piece  of  scrap  paper  try  to  write  an  exanple 
of  each  use  you  think  of.  When  you  have  done  this,  check 
your  examples  for  accuracy.  (4:123). 

25.  Follow  the  directions  given  for  ’’Practice  9”  in 
(4:120).  Then  ask  a friend  to  dictate  the  words  listed. 
Check  your  results  with  the  book.  When  you  have  done  this, 
ask  your  friend  to  dictate  the  words  listed  in  three  columns 
in  (3:94).  Your  teacher  will  check  this  paper. 

26.  Without  looking  at  the  book  ahead  of  time,  ask  your 
teacher  to  dictate  any  ten  of  the  words  listed  in  (4:398). 
Check  your  papers  with  the  book. 

27.  Follow  the  directions  given  under  the  section,  MTo 
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teat  yourself'1.  (2:89). 

28.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  parenthesis  and 
parentheses?  If  you  do  not,  look  up  these  words  in  the 
dictionary.  Try  to  find  some  examples  of  the  use  of 
parentheses.  Make  two  rules  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
use  of  parentheses.  Write  these  rules  on  white  paper. 

29.  When  you  have  put  your  rules  for  activity  twenty- 
eight  (28)  on  paper,  find  in  your  reading  at  least  five  ex- 
amples illustrating  the  use  of  parentheses.  Write  these 
examples  below  the  rules  on  the  same  paper  you  used  in  num- 
ber twenty-eight  (28). 

*x-On  about  the  eleventh  day,  supply  the  pupils  with  a 
mimeographed  list  of  sentences  requiring  the  use  of  punc- 
tuation marks  already  studied.  Have  the  pupils  insert  the 
correct  punctuation  marks.  When  they  have  finished,  ask 
them  to  give  reasons  why  the  different  punctuation  marks 
must  be  used. 

30.  The  following  sentences  require  certain  punctuation 
marks.  The  activities  which  you  have  already  completed 
have  made  use  of  the  same  punctuation  marks  required  for 

the  sentences  included  on  the  next  page.  Without  using  any 
reference  books  or  material,  try  to  put  in  the  punctuation 
marks  needed  for  these  sentences.  When  the  members  of  the 

terns  marked  wf€h  an  asterisk  (*-)  do  not  appear  on  the 
Pupil’s  Study-and-Activity  Guide. 
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class  have  finished  working  with  these  sentences  there  will 
be  a general  discussion  to  determine  which  puncttmtion  marks 
should  have  been  used. 

1..  Almost  everyone  enjoys  watching  a football  game 

2.  Open  the  door 

3.  Please  get  me  my  coat 

4.  Mr  R E Jones  v/ill  discuss  sportsmanship 

5.  Miss  M R Francis  and  Mr  J F Ross  will  visit  us 

6.  John  can  you  carry  this  chair 

7.  In  one  day  he  went  to  the  show  to  the  ball  park  to  the 
museum  and  to  the  zoo 

8.  His  best  friend  Frank  Fury  was  killed 

9.  As  the  ball  came  up  went  the  glove 

10.  Yes  the  star  Rick  Rage  caught  the  ball 

11.  Ho  the  game  was  not  over 

12.  He  gave  the  number  as  two  two  two  twenty  (22,220) 

13.  Helen  Nown  the  great  pianist  would  have  played  but  she 
had  cut  her  finger 

14.  Even  though  the  thrilling  game  was  over  spectators 
were  still  arguing  about  the  final  score 

15.  His  name  is  very  well  known  yet  he  the  inventor  of  the 
gadget  is  not  very  well  known 

16.  In  spite  of  the  threatening  weather  the  game  will  be 
played 

17.  If  that  is  what  was  said  ho w do  you  know  that  there  is 
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any  truth  to  the  statement 

18.  On  the  other  hand  even  if  it  is  true  you  should  know 
that  you  should  not  repeat  it 

19.  I think  I repeat  that  I have  given  you  the  best  advise 
I could 

20.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I think  you  could  do  better  work 
if  you  would  only  try  a little  more 

21.  Well  what  do  you  know  about  that 

22.  Mary  s friend  Alice  Templeton  and  Alice  s cousin  Helen 
Stroy  were  going  to  the  movies 

23.  The  teacher  gave  the  boys  papers  to  Madeleine  and  the 
girls  papers  to  Philip 

24.  Your  3 s and  5 s look  very  much  alike 

25.  He  told  me  confidentially  that  he  had  ten  10  and  six- 
teen 16  on  his  papers 

26.  His  brothers  John  and  William  his  sisters  Louise  and 
Margaret  his  mother  and  father  and  every  uncle  and  aunt 
all  of  his  family  and  relatives  were  there 

31.  Is  there  any  difference  between  a hyphen  and  a 
dash?  Under  what  circumstances  would  you  use  a dash,  a 
hyphen?  (1:43).  Consult  your  dictionary. 

32.  Try  to  think  of  two  different  uses  of  the  hyphen. 
Look  through  your  literature  book  to  find  an  example  of  each 
use.  Write  the  examples  you  find.  Next  to  each  example 
write  the  page  number  on  which  you  found  your  example. 
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33.  Without  consulting  any  of  your  papers  or  books, 
try  to  list  the  punctuation  marks  which  you  have  already 
worked  with.  Under  each  punctuation  mark  write  an  example 
of  each  different  use  of  that  particular  mark.  When  you 
have  finished,  find  a classmate  who  has  done  this.  Ex- 
change papers.  Check  each  other’s  list  for  accuracy  and 
completeness • 

34.  When  your  own  paper  has  been  returned  to  you, 
look  through  your  folder  and  check  your  own  paper  with  the 
papers  you  have  previously  written.  If  there  are  any  ex- 
amples missing,  add  these  below  the  one  you  have  already 
written. 

35.  Many  times  you  will  wish  to  write  the  direct  words 
of  another  person.  There  are  some  excellent  suggestions  in 
(4:185-186)  (7:113-115).  Read  these  suggestions  carefully. 

36.  Ask  a friend  to  work  with  you  so  that  you  can  do 
"Practice  12"  in  (2:53-54)  orally.  Follow  the  directions 
carefully. 

37.  Review  the  suggestions  for  punctuating  quotations 
(2:52-53).  When  you  have  done  this,  follow  the  directions 
given  under  "To  write  in  class"  (2:53-54).  Ask  your  teacher 
to  check  your  paper, 

38.  In  your  own  words  write  some  suggestions  which 
you  must  keep  in  mind  when  writing  direct  quotations. 

39.  What  is  an  indirect  quotation?  How  is  it  punctu- 
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ated?  (7:113).  Put  the  answers  to  these  questions  on  the 
paper  you  used  in  activity  thirty-eight  (38). 

40.  There  are  still  other  uses  for  quotation  marks. 

Can  you  tell  what  they  are?  (4:124,  131).  Try  to  find  in 
your  reading  three  examples  showing  quotation  marks  used 
in  these  ways.  Show  the  examples  to  your  teacher.  Then 
write  these  examples  and  a suggestion  telling  how  to  use 
quotation  marks  in  these  ways  on  the  same  paper  you  used 
in  activity  thirty-eight  (38). 

41.  Do  you  know  when  to  use  a colon?  For  some  help 
in  using  a colon  see  (3:249)  (4:245)  (2:3). 

42.  List  as  many  uses  as  you  can  find  for  the  semi- 
colon. (4:165-166)  (4:199,  206). 

43.  On  a piece  of  white  paper  do  "Practice  9"  in 
(4:206). 

44.  Write  all  the  uses  of  the  colon  and  the  semicolon 
that  you  have  found.  After  each  use  write  three  examples. 
Use  complete  sentences. 

45.  Without  consulting  your  folder  or  a book,  tell  a 
friend  all  the  uses  of  punctuation  marks  that  you  can  think 
of.  Have  your  friend  keep  track  of  the  uses  you  give.  Tell 
your  teacher  how  many  you  were  able  to  give, 

*-0n  or  about  the  fifteenth  day  the  teacher  should  con- 
duct a general  discussion  for  the  class  as  a whole  to  clear 

*1  terns  marked  with  an  asterisk  ( -a)  do  not  appear  on  the 
Pupil's  Study-and-Activity  Guide. 


up  difficulties  which  might  have  arisen  for  the  class  as  a 
group  concerning  all  punctuation  marks,  but  especially  the 
uses  of  quotation  marks.  Proofreading  exercises  may  be 
given  to  those  pupils  who  need  further  work  in  punctuating 
direct  or  indirect  quotations.  (7:137)  (7:319)  (7:115) 

(2:52)  (2:314)  (2:63)  (1:115)  (1:124). 

46.  On  a sheet  of  white  paper  list  as  many  reasons  as 
you  can  think  of  which  require  the  use  of  a capital  letter. 
When  you  have  completed  your  list  check  it  with  (4:129-134). 
Add  any  reasons  which  you  had  omitted. 

47.  Write  the  exercise  entitled  "To  write  in  class" 
(3:22). 

48.  On  white  paper  list  all  the  reasons  you  now  know 
about  which  require  the  use  of  a capital  letter.  After 
each  reason  write  three  examples.  Hand  this  paper  to  your 
teacher. 

49.  Proofreading  your  papers  is  an  admirable  habit 
to  possess.  Besides  being  easy  to  do,  it  is  also  fun. 

Read  section  four  in  (7:87-88).  When  you  have  finished 
this  section  go  on  to  section  five  on  page  88.  Follow  the 
directions  given  in  the  book. 

50.  Your  teacher  has  a few  papers  written  by  other 
pupils  in  the  school.  Ask  him  for  one  of  these  so  that  you 
may  proofread  it.  When  you  have  finished  this  write  a com- 
position in  which  you  purposely  make  at  least  ten  mistakes 
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in  punctuation  and  capitalization.  On  a separate  paper 
list  the  errors  which  you  made.  When  you  have  done  this 
exchange  your  paper  which  has  the  composition  on  it  for  a 
similar  paper  written  by  a classmate.  Make  the  necessary 
corrections  on  the  paper  which  you  have  received.  Then, 
return  the  paper  to  the  owner  who  will  correct  it  according 
to  the  list  of  errors  he  purposely  made.  If  you  are  in 
doubt  about  any  correction  made  on  your  paper,  consult  your 
teacher.  Hand  these  papers  to  your  teacher. 

51.  If  you  have  worked  conscientiously  on  the  preceed- 
ing  items,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following  activity 
with  ease.  Follow  the  directions  given  for  section  two  (2) 
in  (2:314-315).  Ask  your  teacher  to  check  your  paper. 

52.  Without  consulting  any  papers  or  books,  write  a 
summary  telling  everything  you  know  about  punctuation  marks 
and  capital  letters.  Be  certain  to  include  all  the  uses 
you  can  think  of.  If  you  wish,  you  may  use  examples. 

53.  You  have  now  completed  the  items  in  the  Study- 
and-Activity  Guide.  Look  at  the  list  of  Optional-Related 
Activities  which  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  board.  There 
you  may  find  some  suggestions  which  will  interest  you. 

Get  the  teacher's  approval  before  you  begin  one  of  these „ 

*-It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  mention  the  fact 

that  there  are  optional-related  activities  on  or  about  the 

#1  terns  mar kecT ' with,  an  asterisk  (a)  do  not  appear  on  the 
Pupil's  Study-and-Activity  Guide. 
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twelfth  day  so  that  those  pupils  who  are  progressing  rapidly 
may  if  they  wish  begin  their  optional-related  activities 
at  that  time.  However,  the  pupils  should  not  work  on 
optional-related  activities  during  class  time  until  they 
have  completed  the  study  guide. 
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Optional-Related  Activities 
When  you  have  finished  your  work  and  have  had  it 
checked  by  your  teacher,  you  may  enjoy  one  or  more  of  the 
activities  mentioned  below.  Get  your  teacher’s  approval 
before  beginning  one. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  some  better  suggestions  than 
those  listed  here.  If  you  have,  ask  your  teacher  if  you 
may  work  on  your  own  suggestion. 

1.  Draw  a cartoon  illustrating  some  phase  of  punctuation 
or  capitalization.  Use  oaktag,  poster  cardboard  or  any 
material  that  you  desire.  India  ink,  crayons  or  water 
color  may  be  used.  A single  color  or  a combination  of 
colors  may  be  used  according  to  your  own  desires.  There 

are  many  examples  of  cartoons  In  reference  book  number  seven 
(7).  Look  at  this  book  for  suggestions. 

2.  Make  a poster  showing  the  different  uses  of  capital 
letters.  The  same  materials  mentioned  above  may  be  used. 

You  may  make  your  letters  by  drawing  them  free  hand,  by 
using  a stencil  or  by  using  a hand  printing  set  which  is 
available  in  the  room. 

3.  Write  a story  showing  how  the  incorrect  use  or  omission 
of  a punctuation  mark  influenced  the  life  of  some  person. 

For  example,  an  incorrectly  used  comma  in  a will  might  make 
one  person  very  wealthy  and  another  penniless. 

4.  Write  a play  showing  how  improper  punctuation  in  a will 
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caused  members  of  a family  to  become  bitter  enemies. 

5.  Write  a letter.  Then  print  this  letter  on  cardboard 
using  water  colors  to  emphasize  the  use  of  punctuation 
marks  and  capital  letters.  For  example,  all  the  letters 
you  print  might  be  black  except  those  which  are  capitalized. 
These  might  be  red.  All  punctuation  marks  might  be  yellow. 

6.  Try  to  make  a game  involving  the  use  of  punctuation  and 
capital  letters.  Activity  numbered  twenty  (20)  on  your 
General  Study-and-Act ivity  Guide  is  an  example  of  this. 

7.  Make  a test  involving  the  use  of  capital  letters  and 
punctuation  marks  which  you  would  give  to  another  pupil. 

8.  If  your  father  or  some  relative  was  in  the  Coast  Guard 
during  World  War  I ask  him  to  tell  you  how  the  comma  mis- 
take in  the  War  Insurance  Law  affected  him.  Be  prepared 
to  tell  this  story  to  the  class. 

9.  Write  an  original  poem  about  punctuation  and  capitaliza- 
tion uses.  Prepare  it  so  you  can  recite  it  to  the  class. 
Your  teacher  will  make  a record  of  you  doing  this,  if  you 
are  well  prepared. 

10.  Make  a set  of  slides  which  show  the  use  of  capital 
letters  and  punctuation  marks.  Write  a statement  explain- 
ing the  use  of  punctuation  marks  in  different  instances 
and  give  at  least  one  example.  Your  teacher  has  more  spe- 
cific directions  for  the  procedure  required  for  making 
slides . 
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The  Estimation  of  Educative  Growth 
The  summary.--  Preceding  the  pooling-and-sharing-of 
experience  phase,  each  pupil  was  required  to  write  a 
summary  of  what  he  had  learned  during  the  time  spent  on 
this  unit  on  punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters. 

The  inquiry  to  the  pupils. — When  the  informal  ob- 
jective test  had  been  given,  each  pupil  was  asked  to  answer 
the  following  questions: 

List  any  reasons  why  you  have  enjoyed  using  this 
unit  method. 

List  any  reasons  why  you  have  not  enjoyed  using 
this  method. 

What  items  have  you  found  in  this  unit  to  be  most 
useful  to  you? 

What  items  have  you  found  in  this  unit  to  be  most 
useless  to  you? 

What  items  in  this  unit  have  you  found  to  be  easy? 

What  items  in  this  unit  have  you  found  to  be 

difficult? 

What  items  in  this  unit  did  you  like  most? 

What  items  in  this  unit  did  you  dislike  most? 

How  many  optional -related  activities  did  you  do? 
List  them. 

If  you  did  not  do  any,  tell  why  you  didn’t. 

What  has  been  the  reaction  of  your  family  or 
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friends  to  this  particular  method  of  school  activity?  (If 
you  tell  something  a friend  or  relative  said,  be  honest. 

Do  not  add  anything  or  leave  anything  out.  This  question 
and  the  other  ten  are  not  used  to  determine  your  status  in 
class.  They  are  for  information  only.  If  you  tell  some- 
thing a friend  has  said,  tell  whether  your  friend  is  a man 
or  a woman.  Also  tell  what  kind  of  work  this  person  does 
for  a living.) 

Compare  this  unit  with  the  first  one  you  worked  on: 

Is  this  one  more  or  less  enjoyable,  why? 

Is  this  one  more  or  less  difficult,  why? 

Is  this  one  more  or  less  valuable,  why? 

Do  you  think  that  your  knowledge  of  punctuation  marks 
and  capital  letters  and  your  ability  to  use  these  has  in- 
creased because  you  have  worked  on  this  unit? 

The  log. — During  the  laboratory  period  of  this  unit 
the  teacher  kept  a daily  record  of  each  pupil’s  behavior, 
performance  and  achievement • 

The  informal  objective  test.--  When  the  pupils  had 
completed  their  written  summary  of  the  unit,  the  teacher 
administered  an  objective  test  based  upon  the  items  listed 
in  the  delimitation  of  the  unit  and  the  probable  indirect 
and  incidental  learning  products. 
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Evaluation  of  Educative  Growth 


Section  A 

Directions:  Many  of  the  sentences  listed  below  have 

mistakes  in  punctuation  and/or  capitalization.  (1)  Show 
that  you  know  which  sentences  require  more  punctuation. 

Do  this  by  writing  in  the  punctuation  mark  which  you  think 
is  needed.  (2)  Prove  that  you  can  recognize  mistakes  in 
capitalization  by  writing  in  any  capital  letters  which  are 
required  or  by  crossing  out  incorrectly  used  capitals  and 
writing  in  the  small  letters. 

1.  Henry  a boy  of  great  athletic  ability  was  not  allowed 

to  play. 

* 

2.  Apples,  oranges  grapes  and  lemons  were  sold, 

3.  When  Carol  began  to  sew  the  doll  fell  to  the  floor. 

4.  John  stand  please. 

5.  Yes,  you  may 

6.  No  it  can’t  be  that  muchj 

7.  We  had  a severe  winter. 

8.  How  old  are  you 

9.  I will  arrive  January  28  1950 

10.  His  idea  was  I believe  incorrect. 

11.  By  the  w ay,  I didn  t find  your  letter. 

12.  Try  to  add  132  133  and  243. 

13.  You  can  come,  but  don’t  bring  Lulu. 

14.  This  is  room  three  3. 
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15.  The  prize  was  given  to  mary  the  prettiest  girl  there. 

16.  Everyone  has  a pencil,  an  eraser  a blotter  and  a ruler. 

17.  While  captain  John  was  hunting,  the  dog  was  injured. 

18.  Can  you  play  Basketball,  Henry? 

19.  Oh  thank  you  very  much. 

20.  Catch  that  thief 

21.  Only  the  children  seemed  to  enjoy  the  Winter. 

22.  When  is  your  birthday,  fat 

23.  Herbert  lives  in  Dighton  Massachusetts. 

24.  You  will  arrive  on  time  I hope. 

25.  To  tell  the  truth  I don  t think  he  will. 

26.  These  are  the  three  numbers  eight  ten  two. 

27.  It  is  not  true  so  don’t  tell  anyone. 

28.  Here  comes  it  says  here  the  star. 

29.  I gave  jumbo,  the  circus  elephant  some  peanuts. 

30.  My  mother  bought  bread  meat  flour  and  vegetables. 

31.  When  Mary  was  digging,  her  sister  wes  resting. 

32.  Mother  may  i have  a piece  of  pie. 

33.  Yes  you  may. 

34.  This  is  ohio 

35.  Open  that  Italian  door. 

36.  May  I go  with  you 

37.  On  march  1 1949  he  will  move  to  Little  falls,  Iowa. 

38.  he  will  come  I believe. 

For  example  he  signed  the  letter  Sincerely  Yours. 
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40.  He  gave  me  these  numbers,  ten  Four  and  six. 

41.  It  may  be  true  yet  no  one  really  knows. 

42.  The  team  struggled  practiced  drilled  and  played  hard. 

43.  everyone  likes  to  sing. 

44.  Do  you  like  to  dance 

45.  Help  us 

46.  His  Letter  arrived  today. 

47.  John  said,  I am  the  guilty  person. 

48.  Have  you  ever  studied  french  he  asked 

49.  His  father  is  going  to  move  to  east  Humbug. 

50.  His  Native  land  is  england. 

51.  This  is  my  friend  captain  Highboy,  he  said. 

52.  The  head  of  our  club,  president  Brush  comes  from  Noton. 

53.  This  is  principal  Slosh,  principal  of  the  Oval  School. 

54.  Who  is  from  Taunton  massachusetts? 

55.  Please  tell  Me  where  the  Red  sea  is  located. 

56.  They  live  on  long  avenue. 

57.  W.  Irving  wrote  "The  legend  of  sleepy  hollow'1 . 

58.  Have  you  read  "How  the  Egg  boils"? 

59.  He  asked  if  we  had  seen  the  show. 

60.  The  lord  is  my  Shephard,  I shall  not  want. 

61.  That  is  God’s  law;  we  should  know  and  obey  his  law. 
Section  B 

Directions:  Write  a friendly  letter  to  someone  you 

haven’t  seen  for  a long  time.  In  your  letter  be  certain  to 
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tell  your  friend  what  another  person  has  said  about  hjm. 
TJse  this  other  person’s  direct  words.  Be  certain  to  ask 
your  friend  at  least  two  questions.  Try  to  quote  at  least 
three  lines  of  a poem  in  your  letter.  Use  your  home  addre 
and  block  form  for  the  letter.  Write  your  letter  on  this 
paper.  If  you  need  to,  you  may  use  the  other  side  of  the 


paper 
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List  of  References  for  Class  Study 


Code  Number 

1. 


Communicat ing  Ide as 

T5y  McKee , Paul  and  Annie  McCowen 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1945 

2 . Making  Meaning  Clear 

by  StraFton,  Clarence;  John  Blossom;  and 
Prudence  Lanphear 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1942 

3.  Expressing  Ideas  Clearly 

by  Stratton,'~Clarence ; John  Blossom;  and 
Prudence  Lanphear 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1942 

4.  Junior  English  in  Action  (Book  Two) 

by  Tressler  * J.  and  Marguerite  Shelmadine 
D.  C.  Heathe  and  Company,  Boston,  1933 


5,  Community  English 
" FI 


by  Flagg,  Mildred 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1921 

6.  Essentials  of  English 

by  Pearson,  Henry  and  Mary  Kirchwey 
American  Book  Company,  Boston,  1921 

7 • Perfecting  Your  Language 

by” McKee,  Paul;  Jonn  Blossom;  Clarence 
Stratton;  and  Prudence  Lanphear 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1948 
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CHAPTER  TV 

THE  EVALUATION  OP  THE  UNITS 
Evidence  of  Pupil  Growth 

Results  of  objective  testing.--  In  general,  the  results 
of  the  objective  testing  were  satisfactory.  Close  examination 
of  the  tables  and  figures  in  this  chapter  gives  evidence  of 
either  actual  growth  or  relative  growth  of  every  pupil.  The 
range  on  the  pre-test  was  21  with  an  assumed  mean  of  16, and 
an  arithmetical  mean  of  17.52.  The  standard  deviation  was  5.3. 
Table  3.  Calculation  of  the  Mean  and  the  Standard  Devia- 


tion of  Unit  I Pre-test  Results 


Raw  scores  in 
class  interval 
of  one 

“ TfJ 

Frequencies 

m 

Deviations 

~rm * 

Product  of 
columns 
( 2 ) and  ( 3 ) 

rra*r 

Product  of 
columns 
(3)  and  (4) 

29 

IT 

413 

+13 

+ 169 

28 

0 

1-12 

+ 0 

+ 0 

27 

1 

til 

+ 11 

+121 

26 

0 

+ 10 

+ 0 

+ 0 

25 

0 

+ 9 

+ 0 

+ 0 

24 

1 

+ 8 

+ 8 

4 64 

23 

1 

¥ 7 

+ 7 

4 49 

22 

0 

¥ 6 

+ 0 

+ 0 

21 

3 

+ 5 

115 

4 75 

20 

1 

¥ 4 

4 4 

+ 16 

19 

1 

¥ 3 

+ 3 

+ 9 

18 

2 

t 2 

+ 4 

+ 8 

17 

0 

+ 1 

+ 0 

+ 0 

“T5~ 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

3 

- 1 

- 3 

- 3 

14 

1 

- 2 

- 2 

- 4 

13 

4 

- 3 

-12 

- 36 

12 

0 

- 4 

- 0 

- 0 

11 

1 

- 5 

- 5 

- 25 

10 

0 

- 6 

- 0 

- 0 

9 

0 

- 7 

- 0 

- 0 

8 

1 

- 8 

- 8 

- 64 

Totals 

23 

+35 

+643 
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-65  + (-50)  - 35 

j-5—  — 1.52  (correction) 
23  " 


16 
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+ 1.52 

17 . 52  Arithmetical 
mean 


643 

ITT 


27.95 


27.95  - (1.52) 


« 25.64 


25.64  = 


5.8 


5x1=5*  Standard  deviation 


The  Unit  I final  teat  results  showed  a range  of  14  with 
an  assumed  mean  of  24  and  an  arithmetical  mean  of  24,26. 

The  standard  deviation  was  3.11,  The  following  table  gives 
the  calculations. 


Table  4.  Calculation  of  the  Mean  and  the  Standard  Devia- 


tion 

of  Unit  I Final  Test 

Results 

Raw  scores 

in 

class  interval 

Frequencies 

Deviations  Product  of 

Product 

of 

of  one 

columns 

columns 

(2)  and  (3) 

(3)  and 

(il 

1 

+6 

+ 

6 

+36 

29 

0 

+ 5 

+ 

0 

+ 0 

28 

4 

+4 

+16 

+64 

27 

1 

+3 

+ 

3 

+ 9 

26 

3 

f2 

+ 

6 

+12 

25 

3 

+1 

+ 

3 

+ 3 

“W 

2 

0 

— 

0 

- 0 

H23T 

3 

-1 

_ 

3 

- 3 

22 

3 

-2 

- 

6 

-12 

21 

0 

-3 

- 

0 

- 0 

20 

1 

-4 

— 

4 

-16 

19 

0 

-5 

— 

0 

- 0 

18 

0 

-6 

- 

0 

- 0 

17 

1 

-7 

- 

7 

-49 

16 

1 

-8 

- 

8 

-64 

Totals. . . . 

23 

+ 

6 

238 

, 
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- 34  + (-28)  = 6 

= *26 

.26  x .26  = .676 


24 

4-  «26 

24.26  Arithmetical 
mean 


258 

■S3”  = 

10.34  - .676  - 9.664 

V9 

.664  = 

3. 

11 

3.11  x 

1 = 3.11  Standard  deviation 

The 

pre-test  of  Unit  II 

had  a 

range 

of  14.  The 

assumed 

mean  was 

43  and  the  arithmetical  mean 

equalled  42. 

18. 

The 

standard 

deviation  was  3.38. 

See 

the 

following  table 

for 

the  calculations. 

Table  5. 

Calculation  of  the 

Me  an 

and 

the 

Standard 

Devia- 

tion  of  the  Pre-test  for 

Unit  II 

Raw  scores  m 

class  interval  Frequencies  Deviations 

Product  of 

Product  of 

of  one 

columns 

columns 

(2) 

and  (3) 

(3) 

and  (4) 

. ill 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

50 

1 

4-7 

4-  7 

4-49 

49 

0 

+6 

4-  0 

4-  0 

48 

0 

+ 5 

+ 0 

4-  0 

47 

1 

+4 

4-  4 

4-16 

46 

0 

4-3 

4-  0 

f o 

45 

3 

4-2 

+ 6 

412 

44 

5 

4-1 

+ 5 

4-  5 

•45*  ' 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

-1 

- 3 

3 

41 

0 

-2 

- 0 

0 

40 

2 

-3 

- 6 

18 

39 

1 

-4 

- 4 

16 

38 

3 

-5 

-15 

75 

37 

1 

-6 

- 6 

36 

36 

1 

-7 

- 7 

49 

Totals. . 

-19 

279 

22  - 

-19  _ 

“23  “ 


(-41) 

-.82 


= -19 


-.82  x -.82  = .6724 


43 

-00.82 

42.X8  Arithmetical 
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me  an 


= 12.12  - .6724  = 11.46  \|  11.46  - 3.38 

3.38  x 1 s 3.38  standard  deviation 

The  final  test  of  Unit  II  had  a range  of  35.  The 
assumed  mean  was  39  and  the  arithmetical  mean  was  42.66. 
The  standard  deviation  was  7.55.  See  the  table  below  for 
the  calculations. 


Table  6.  Calculation  of  the  Mean  and  the  Standard  Devia- 
tion of  the  Final  Test  for  Unit  II 


Raw  scores  in 

class  interval  Frequencies 

Deviations 

Product  of 

Product 

of 

of  one 

columns 

columns 

(2)  and  (3) 

(3)  and 

(4) 

nr  - ■ 

IT 

~nr 

(4) 

rsr 

56  - '58'" 

1 

~5~ 

+ 6' 

53  - 55 

1 

+5 

+ 5 

*25 

50  - 52 

1 

+4 

f 4 

+16 

47  - 49 

7 

+3 

t21 

+63 

44  - 46 

2 

+2 

f 4 

f 8 

41  - 43 

2 

■fl 

* 2 

T 2 

38  - 40 

5 

0 

0 

0 

35  - 37 

1 

-1 

- 1 

- 1 

32  - 34 

1 

-2 

- 2 

- 4 

29  - 31 

0 

-3 

- 0 

- 0 

26  - 28 

1 

-4 

- 4 

-16 

23  - 25 

0 

-5 

- 0 

- 0 

20  - 22 

0 

-6 

- 0 

- 0 

17  - 19 

1 

-7 

- 7 

-49 

Totals 

23 



~^28“ 

220 

- 


_ 

9 


. 
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42  - (-14)  28 

tp?  - 1.22  39 

_ - 3.66 

3 x 1.22  = 3.66  4'2 .66  Arithmetical 

mean 

1.22  x 1.22  = 1.48 

OOf)  _ 

rn~  - 9.56  - 1.48  = 8.08  6.08  = 2,85 

2.85  x 3 * 7,55  Standard  deviation 

Relative  growth  of  pupils. — Knowing  the  actual  growth 
of  the  pupils  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  because  it  is 
necessary  and  important  to  know  the  relative  growth  of  the 
pupils  also.  The  knowledge  of  this  growth  can  aid  the 
school  personnel  in  guiding  pupils  toward  pursuits  in  which 
they  can  achieve  greatest  success.  During  this  unit  the 
author  has  attempted  to  determine  the  relative  growth  of 
individual  pupils  by  noting  carefully  their  actions  in  class 
and  out  of  class.  Oral  questioning  and  the  written  essay 
type  test  were  also  used.  Mention  is  made  of  these  later. 
Another  method  of  determining  relative  growth  is  by  means 
of  a relative-growth  scale. 

The  figures  which  follow  show  the  relative  growth  of 
the  pupils  in  both  units.  By  using  the  arithmetical  mean 
and  the  standard  deviation  relative-growth  scales  were  con- 
structed. Group  I represents  pupils  of  superior  achievement. 
Group  II  represents  those  pupils  above  the  average.  Group 
III  represents  those  of  average  achievement.  Group  IV 


represents  those  pupils  whose  growth  is  inferior.  Group  V 
represents  those  pupils  whose  growth  is  decidedly  inferior. 
The  figures  below  and  on  the  following  pages  show  the  actual 
distributions  of  pupil  growth  for  the  pre-test  and  final 
test  on  both  units. 


Group 

III 

8 pupils 


Group 

IV 

6 pupils 

Group 

II 

6 pupils 

Group 

V 

1 pupil 

Group 

I 

2 pupils 

5 9 

10  14 

15  19 

20  24 

25  29 

Figure  2.  Relative -growth  Scale,  Pre-test,  Unit  I 


Group 

V 

2 pupils 


16 


Grout) 

IV 

4 pupils 


19 


20 


22 


Group 

III 

8 pupils 


23 


Group 

II 

8 pupils 


25 


26 


28 


Group 

I 

1 pupil 
29 


31 


Figure  3.  Relative -growth  Scale,  Final  Test,  Unit  I 
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Group 

III 

10  pupils 


Group 

V 

1 pupil 


32 


36 


Group 

IV 

7 pupils 


36 


40 


40 


44 


Group 

II 

4 pupils 


44 


48 


Group 

I 

1 pupil 


48 


52 


Figure  4.  Relative-growth  Scale,  Pre-test,  Unit  II 


Group 

II 


Group  8 pupils 


Group 

V 

1 pupil 
17  24 


Figure 


III 

7 pupils 

Group 

I 

6 pupils 

Group 

IV 

1 pupil 

25  32 

33  40 

h~> 

rfs- 

03 

49  56 

5.  Relative-growth  Scale,  Final  Test,  Unit  II 
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The  written  essay-type  test  as  a means  of  showing  rela- 
tive growth.--  By  using  a written  essay-type  test  in  the 
form  of  a written  summary  at  the  conclusion  of  the  unit  the 
teacher  can  determine  to  a great  extent  the  pupil’s  rela- 
tive growth.  The  summary  will  require  the  pupil  to  think 
independently  and  to  organize  his  thoughts  for  presentation. 
This  summary  will  show  whether  or  not  the  pupil  has  learned 
any  subject  matter,  and  whether  or  not  he  has  developed  any 
ideals,  concepts  or  attitudes.  By  comparing  this  summary 
with  the  teacher’s  delimitation  of  the  unit  and  with  the 
list  of  direct  aid  indirect  learning  products  it  is  possible 
to  evaluate  the  summary  objectively. 


Plate  7.  Pupils  at  work  during  the 
laboratory  phase. 


No  pupil  included  everything  that  was  in  the  delimita- 
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tion  or  in  the  list  of  direct  and  indirect  learning  products. 
However,  several  pupils  mentioned  almost  everything.  Six 
samples  of  summaries  follow.  The  first  two  summaries  of 
the  unit  on  social  letters  are  two  which  the  author  con- 
sidered indicative  of  pupil  growth.  The  third  and  fourth 
summaries  are  indicative  of  relative  growth,  but  they  gen- 
eralize rather  than  mention  specific  items  learned.  Mis- 
spellings and  grammatical  errors  are  maintained  throughout 
in  the  quotations. 

1.  ’’There  are  many  kinds  of  social  letters  which  in- 
clude the  following:  friendly,  sympathy,  thank  you,  pos- 

cards,  congratulations,  cheer-ups,  bread  and  butter,  invita- 
tions, both  formal  and  informal,  an  acceptance,  and  travel 
letters . 


"A  friendly  letter  is  written  with  carefulness. 

It  has  to  be  thoughtful. 

”A  sympathy  letter  is  supposed  to  show  that  you 
feel  sorry  for  something  that  has  happened. 

’’Your  supposed  to  thank  someone  for  their  hospital- 
ity in  a thank-you  letter  or  in  a bread  and  butter  letter. 

"You  congratulate  someone  in  a congratulation. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  invitation,  formal  and  in- 
formal . 


"An  acceptance  is  when  you  accept  to  go  to  a place. 

"Travel  letters  tell  of  far  away  places  and  about 
the  scenery  in  the  country  in  which  its  talking  about. 

"There  are  two  forms  of  a social  letter.  They  are 
slanting  and  block  forms. 

"There  are  many  parts  of  a social  letter  including 
heading,  greeting  or  salutation,  body,  closing  and  signature. 
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"If  you  have  a double  sheet  of  paper  fold  it  in 
half  before  putting  it  in  an  envelope,  but  if  you  have  a 
single  sheet  fold  it  in  three  parts.  You  donTt  fold  post- 
cards . 


"There  are  many  punctuation  marks  used  in  a letter. 

"You  use  a comma  after  the  city  or  town,  separating 
it  from  the  state  and  after  the  day  of  the  year.  You  use 
a comma  after  the  greeting.  Throughout  the  body  of  the 
letter  you  use  whatever  punctuation  you  need. 

"You  capitalize  every  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence.  The  town  and  state  are  also  capitalized.  The 
names  of  the  month  and  the  greeting,  first  letter  of  the 
closing  and  signature  are  capitalized. 

"My  common  errors  are  capitalizing  and  punctuation 
and  the  form  of  the  letter." 


Plate  8.  Pupils  at  work  during  the 
laboratory  phase 

2.  "There  are  two  different  forms  of  a letter,  slanted 
form  and  block  form.  Block  form  has  the  different  parts  of 
the  heading  right  under  the  part  above  it.  The  closing  is 
right  under  the  heading.  In  slanted  form  (or  indented)  the 
different  parts  of  the  heading  are  started  in  from  the  point 
where  the  line  above  it  was  started.  The  closing  is  started 
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in  the  same  horizontal  position  as  the  first  line  in  the 
heading.  The  margins  are  the  same  in  both  forms  of  the 
letters . 


"The  five  main  parts  of  a letter  are  as  f ollows : 
the  heading;  salutation  (greeting);  body  (message);  closing 
(complimentary  closing);  signature. 

"The  location  of  the  different  parts  of  the  letter 
are  as  follows:  heading  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner;  a 

short  space  below  it  with  a margin  on  the  left  is  the  salu- 
tation; the  first  line  of  the  body  begins  under  the  third 
letter  of  the  salutation;  every  paragraph  starts  in  this 
horizontal  position;  the  closing  comes  below  the  body  and 
is  directly  under  the  heading. 

"There  are  two  ways  to  fold  a letter.  To  fold  a 
long  single  sheet  of  stationery,  fold  the  bottom  of  the 
sheet  up  till  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  is  up  two  thirds  of 
the  way.  Then  fold  the  top  down  almost  to  the  first  fold. 
The  second  method  of  folding  stationery  has  to  do  with  the 
folded  stationery  you  fold  the  already  folded  stationery  in 
half  aid  place  in  the  envelope  with  the  fold  at  the  bottom 
of  the  envelope.  With  the  first  method  of  folding  the  last 
crease  should  be  at  the  top. 

"in  punctuating  letters  you  first  put  a comma  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  state.  Then  you  put  a comma  between 
the  day  of  the  month  and  the  year.  You  then  put  a comma 
after  the  salutation.  In  the  body  of  the  letter  you  put 
periods  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  apostrophes  in  con- 
tractions and  after  words  that  show  ownership,  and.  commas 
to  separate  three  or  more  things. 

"In  letters  you  capitalize  the  following  things: 
the  street  address;  the  city  and  state;  the  month  of  the 
year;  parts  of  the  salutation;  all  proper  nouns;  peoples 
names;  and  the  beginnings  of  every  sentence.  You  capital- 
ize the  first  word  in  the  closing  and  your  name  in  the 
signature . 


"Here  are  the  names  of  the  kinds  of  social  letters: 
formal  letter  of  invitation;  informal  letter  of  invitation; 
refusal;  acceptance;  request;  excuse;  thank  you  letter 
(bread  and  butter);  and  a travel  letter. 

"Letters  are  used  to  express  appreciation,  invite 
someone,  to  accept  an  invitation,  to  make  an  excuse,  to  tell 
about  things  that  have  happened  and  to  tell  about  your 
travels . " 
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Plate  9*  Pupils  at  work  during  the 
laboratory  phase. 

3.  "in  social  letters  you  will  find  different  kinds 
of  letters  such  as  invitations,  requests,  excuses  and  sympa- 
thy letters,  of  coarse  this  is  not  all  of  the  different  kinds 
of  letters  there  is. 

"The  things  you  must  remember  in  writing  social 
letters  are  capitalizations,  forms  and  punction.  There  is 
such  a thing  as  common  errors,  some  of  them  are  leaving  off 
periods,  not  crossing  the  t s of  some  words  and  most  of  all 
misspelling  words. 


"Folding  is  not  so  important,  but  your  letter  will 
look  much  better. 


"Function  can  mean  a lot  to  a letter.  You  may  get 
the  letter  all  wrong  if  the  wrong  punction  or  no  punction 
is  there." 

4.  "While  we  were  doing  this  unit  we  learned  all  kinds 
of  letters  such  as  a Friendly  Letter,  Letter  of  Sympathy, 
Invitations,  Thank  you  letter.  Excuse  and  Travel  letters. 

We  learned  to  fold  a letter.  We  learned  punctuation.  We 
learned  what  kinds  of  letters  we  are  using  such  as  block 
form  slanting  and  so  on.  We  learned  to  capitalize  and 
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indent  in  the  right  places.  We  found  where  most  of  our 
errors  were.  In  all  we  learned  to  write  a letter." 

The  two  summaries  which  follow  were  summaries  that 
were  written  for  the  unit  on  punctuation.  They  are  neither 
the  best  nor  the  poorest.  They  represent  the  kind  written 
by  the  majority  of  the  class. 

1.  "in  this  unit  I learned  that  you  use  a period  after 
the  following: 

at  the  end  of  a declarative  sentence 
after  an  abbreviation 
after  an  initial 
after  a number 

after  an  imperative  sentence 
after  a request 

"Use  a question  mark  after  a group  of  words  that 
ask  a question. 

"Use  a comma  after  the  following: 
the  name  of  a town  or  city  to  separate  it  from  the 
name  of  the  state 

After  the  greeting  in  a friendly  letter 
Between  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  year 
With  words  of  address 
With  appositives 
With  a series 

"Use  a semicolon  between  clauses  which  aren’t 
joined  together  by  a conjunction. 

"Use  quotation  marks  around  the  direct  words  of 
another  person. 

"Use  a colon  after  the  salutation. 

"Use  parentheses  around  the  following: 

Around  words  when  you  fill  in  a blank 
Around  different  page  numbers  and  books 

"Use  an  apostrophe  in  a contration  to  take  the 
place  of  the  letter  left  out  and  when  the  word  shows 
possession. " 

2.  "I  have  learned  many  new  things  in  punctuating  and 
capitalizing.  Use  a period  at  the  end  of  a declarative  and 
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imperative  sentence.  Use  an  exclamatory  mark  at  the  end.  of 
a sentence  that  shows  excitement.  Use  a question  mark  after 
a question.  Use  periods  after  abbreviations,  initials  and 
roman  numerals.  Use  commas  after  the  following*  closing 
in  a letter;  after  the  date  (before  the  year);  after  the 
greeting  in  a letter;  after  yes  and  no  in  answer  to  a ques- 
tion; to  separate  the  city  from  state;  between  the  month 
and  year;  before  conjunctions;  to  separate  a person  address- 
ed; with  appositives, 

"Use  an  apostrophe  to  take  the  place  of  a letter 
when  it  is  written  as  a contraction. 

"Use  quotation  marks  around  the  exact  words  some- 
one says,  in  compositions,  titles  of  plays  books  and  maga- 
zines . 


"Use  a semicolon  to  take  the  place  of  a conjunction. 

"A  colon  is  used  after  the  salutation  as  Dear  Sir:. 

"Use  a hyphen  between  compound  words.  A dash  is 
used  in  a sudden  interruption.  Parentheses  go  around  words 
that  you  have  to  put  in  blanks  and  different  pages  to  look 
up  an  answer  in. 

"Use  capitals:  at  the  beginning  of  a sentence; 

at  the  first  words  in  each  line  of  poetry;  for  names  of 
holidays;  the  words  North  and  South  etc.;  for  names  of 
churches,  schools  and  buildings;  at  the  beginning  of  a 
persons  name;  name  of  parties  and  races;  geographical  places, 
names  of  parts  of  the  Bible;  greet  events  and  documents; 
names  of  months  and  weeks  and  days;  and  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment," 


Analysis  of  Objective  Test  Results 
for  the  Unit  on  Social  Letters 
Explanatory  remarks  concerning  the  objective  test, - - 
An  objective  test  constructed  by  the  author  was  given  to 
the  pupils  as  a pre-test  and  was  again  administered  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  unit  as  a final  test.  The  test  was 

divided  into  two  parts.  Part  one  involved  the  writing  of 
two  social  letters,  a letter  of  sympathy  in  block  form  and 
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an  informal  letter  of  invitation  in  slanting  form.  Part 
two  was  divided  into  six  sections  which  utilized  two  types 
of  test  items,  matching  items  and  best-answer  items.  The 
six  sections  dealt  with:  (1)  kinds  of  social  letter;  (2) 

parts  of  a letter;  (3)  location  of  parts  of  a letter;  (4) 
punctuation  marks  used  in  a letter;  (5)  forms  of  envelope 
addresses  and  letters;  and  (6)  parts  of  a letter. 

The  author  realized  that  something  would  have  to  be 
done  to  eliminate  as  much  subjectivity  as  possible  when  it 
came  to  analyzing  the  letters  in  part  one.  Consequently, 
he  decided  that  a specific  group  of  objectives  must  be  used 
in  correcting  each  letter  of  the  same  type.  After  examining 
the  texts  which  were  to  be  used  as  reference  books  by  the 
pupils,  the  author  listed  seven  criteria  which  could  be 
used  in  judging  both  letters.  He  also  selected  five  other 
criteria,  four  of  which  could  be  used  in  judging  letters  of 
invitation  and  one  which  could  be  used  in  judging  letters 
of  sympathy.  These  criteria  are  listed  on  page  60  under 
’’Explanation  of  Symbols  Used  in  Correcting  Pupil’s  Letters”. 

Analysis  of  Part  I. — After  the  pre-test  had  been 
given  the  figure  on  the  following  page  was  compiled.  Examin- 
ation of  this  figure  immediately  showed  the  pupils’  weak- 
nesses in  writing  letters  of  sympathy.  Similarly,  figure 
7 disclosed  the  pupils’  weaknesses  in  writing  informal  let- 
ters of  invitation.  As  a result  of  this  data,  the  author 
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Figure  6.  Frequency  of  Errors  Made 
in  Letters  of  Sympathy 

Key  to  Column-numbers  and  Letters 

1 error  in  sentence  structure 

2 error  in  form  of  letter, 
heading  or  body 

3 error  in  punctuation 

4 error  in  capitalization 

5 error  in  spelling 

6 error  in  use  of  an  abbreviation 

7 error  in  usuage  of  words 

P poor  taste  in  subject  matter 


Figure  6a.  Frequency  of  Errors 
Made  in  Letters  of 
Sympathy  (An  overlay 
of  two  parts  of  Fig- 
ure 6.  ) 

Key  to  Column- numbers  and  Letters 

F represents  pre-test 

F represents  final  test 

1 error  in  sentence  structure 

2 error  in  form  of  letter, 
heading  or  body 

3 error  in  punctuation 

4 error  in  canitalization 

5 error  in  spelling 

6 error  in  use  of  an  abbreviation 

7 error  in  usuage  of  words 

Ft  poor  taste  in  subject  matter 


was  able  to  guide  the  pupils  so  that  they  could  overcome 
many  of  their  weaknesses.  Figure  6a  and  figure  7a  were 
constructed  to  allow  easier  comparison  between  the  pre-test 
and  final  test  of  each  letter. 

Upon  completion  of  the  evaluative  test,  similar  tables 
were  compiled.  A quick  glance  at  either  figure  6a  or  figure 
7a  shows  the  contrast  between  the  results  of  the  pre-test 
and  the  evaluative  test  results  for  the  two  types  of  letters 
A closer  examination  discloses  some  interesting  contrasts. 

Figures  6 and  7 enable  one  to  see  immediately  that  the 
greatest  number  of  mistakes  in  both  administrations  of  the 
test  concerned  punctuation  marks.  Although  the  table  does 
not  show  this  fact,  the  most  common  error  in  punctuation 
was  the  incorrect  use  of,  or  lack  of  the  comma  in  the  head- 
ing salutation  and  closing.  Incidentally,  this  glaring 
weakness  in  using  punctuation  marks,  as  indicated  in  the 
pre-test,  startled  the  author  so  much  that  he  decided  to 
develop  a second  unit  based  on  punctuation,  in  place  of  one 
on  literature  as  originally  planned. 

The  second  greatest  number  of  errors  in  the  pre-test 
occurred  in  the  areas  of  spelling  and  in  the  form  of  the 
letter.  In  the  final  test  spelling  again  ranked  second  to 
punctuation  in  the  number  of  errors  made.  As  a result 

these  phases  of  study  were  carefully  watched  and  frequently 
stressed  throughout  the  work  on  the  activities  in  the  study 
guide  o 
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Noting  the  fact  that  the  pupils  made  a total  of  forty- 
nine  errors  in  the  use  of  capital  letters  and  the  incorrect 
use  of  abbreviations  in  the  pre-test  was  somewhat  incom- 
prehensible.  Therefore,  it  was  comforting,  to  say  the 
least,  to  note  the  improvement  when  the  final  test  results 
were  compared  to  those  of  the  pre-test.  An  examination  of 
figure  6a  indicates  this  improvement  was  made  by  the  whole 
class . 

It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  carelessness  enters  into  the  writing  of  a 
letter,  but  it  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  carelessness 
played  a great  part  in  the  spelling  errors  made  during  both 
administrations  of  the  test.  This  statement  is  made  be- 
cause the  words  that  were  spelled  incorrectly  were  words 
which  ordinarily  were  spelled  corre  ctly  in  other  written 
work  done  by  the  same  pupils. 

During  the  pre-test  there  were  eighteen  pupils  who 
used  abbreviations  incorrectly;  whereas,  no  pupil  used  ab- 
breviations incorrectly  during  the  final  test,  A similar 
comparison  exists  between  the  number  of  errors  made  in  the 
form  of  the  letters.  In  the  pre-test  there  were  thirty-nine 
errors  in  form  as  compared  with  three  errors  in  the  final 
test.  These  comparisons  certainly  show  that  pupil  growth 
occurred  as  a result  of  their  work  on  the  unit. 

An  analysis  of  figure  7 and  figure  7a  shows  that 
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Figure  7.  Errors  Made  in  Informal  Letters 
of  Invitation 

Key  to  Column-numbers  and  Letters 

1 error  in  sentence  structure 

2 error  in  form  of  letter,  heading  or  body 

3 error  in  punctuation 

4 error  in  capitalization 

5 error  in  spelling 

6 error  in  use  of  an  abbreviation 

7 error  in  usuage  of  words 

C omission  of  occasion  in  the  letter 
Tp  omission  of  time  or  place 
E eagerness  for  acceptance  omitted 
Ni  necessary  information  omitted 
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7a.  Errors  Made  in  Pre-test  and  Final 
Test  of  Informal  Letters  of 
Invitation  (Overlay  of  the  parts 
of  Figure  7. ) 

Column-numbers  and  Letters 
represents  Pre-test 
represents  Final  Test 

error  in  sentence  structure 

error  in  form  of  letter,  heading  or  body 

error  in  punctuation 

error  in  capitalization 

error  in  spelling 

error  in  abbreviation 

error  in  usuage  of  words 

omission  of  occasion  in  a letter 

omission  of  time  or  place 

eagerness  for  acceptance  omitted 

necessary  information  omitted 
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statements  similar  to  the  preceding  ones  might  also  be  made 
concerning  the  writing  of  the  informal  letters  of  invitation 
which  was  the  second  activity  of  Part  I of  the  objective 
test.  For  example,  the  greatest  number  of  errors  made  dur- 
ing the  pre-test  also  dealt  with  punctuation  marks.  A total 
of  sixty  errors  was  made  during  the  pre-test  as  compared 
with  eleven  in  the  final  test.  The  second  greatest  number 
of  errors  was  made  in  using  abbreviations.  There  were 
forty-seven  in  the  pre-test  in  contrast  to  three  in  the 
final  test.  Again,  following  errors  in  abbreviations,  there 
came  errors  in  the  form  of  the  letter.  For  further  com- 
parison and  contrast  see  figure  7a. 

The  most  encouraging  factor  to  be  noted  from  figures 
6a  and  7a  is  that  far  fewer  errors  were  made  in  the  evalua- 
tive test  on  each  letter.  For  example,  a total  of  211  errors 
was  made  in  the  pre-test  administration  of  letters  of  sympa- 
thy, and  only  50  errors  were  made  in  the  final  administration 
of  the  same  letter.  In  the  pre-test  administration  of  in- 
formal letters  of  invitation  219  errors  were  made  as  com- 
pared with  41  in  the  final  administration  of  the  same. 

Analysis  of  Part  II. — Part  II  of  the  teacher-made 
objective  test  was  divided  into  six  sections.  These  sec- 
tions were  used  primarily  for  administrative  efficiency  in 
correcting  and  evaluating.  It  should  be  stated  here  that 
two  items  included  in  the  test  were  omitted  during  both 


administrations  of  the  test.  When  the  test  had  been  dupli- 
cated the  author  found  a clerical  error  in  item  three  in 
Section  P.  The  error  made  the  intended  correct -answer  in- 
correct. Therefore,  the  item  was  omitted.  At  the  same 
time  the  author  decided  that  the  term,  "open  punctuation", 
should  not  be  used  because  of  its  present  disuse  in  connec- 
tion with  social  letters. 

An  examination  of  the  table  on  the  following  page  will 
enable  one  to  determine  the  items  most  frequently  missed  by 
each  pupil.  By  comparing  the  results  of  the  two  administra- 
tions of  the  test  one  can  also  note  the  general  improvement 
made  by  the  class  and  the  specific  improvement  made  by  each 
pupil.  The  only  item  in  which  no  improvement  was  made  was 
item  number  seven  in  Section  A,  a matching-type  item.  The 
item  read,  "a  letter  or  note  asking  a favor".  The  correct 
response  for  this  item  was  "request".  After  examining  this 
item  and  the  activities,  the  author  discovered  that  there 
were  three  activities,  those  numbered  twenty-six,  twenty- 
seven  and  twenty-eight,  which  dealt  specifically  with  let- 
ters or  notes  of  request.  On  the  basis  of  this  examination 
the  author  presumed  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  should 
have  given  the  correct  response  to  item  seven  in  Section  A. 
With  the  exception  of  four  pupils  the  class  had  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  doing  the  three  activities  related  to  notes 
of  request.  The  figure  on  the  following  page  shows  ten 
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Key  to  Column-numbers  and  Letters 
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3 signature 
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3 letter 

5 heading 

postcard 

4 greeting 
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5 in  salutation 

6 greeting 

5 heading 

6 in  signature 

pupils  responded  incorrectly  to  this  item  on  both  adminis- 
trations of  the  test.  It  shows  also  that  six  pupils  who 
responded  correctly  in  the  pre-test  responded  incorrectly 
in  the  final  administration  of  the  test.  Even  at  this 
writing  the  author  cannot  explain  this  situation. 

The  greatest  number  of  errors  was  made  in  Section  D on 
item  number  five  which  was  concerned  with  punctuating  the 
salutation.  The  greatest  improvement  noted  on  any  item  was 
also  noted  on  this  item..  It  might  be  restated  here  that 
the  greatest  number  of  errors  made  during  the  two  adminis- 
trations of  the  test  and  during  the  actual  working  on  the 
activities  dealt  with  the  uses  of  punctuation  marks. 

For  further  specific  information  of  errors  and/or  im- 
provement of  individuals  see  figure  8 on  the  preceding  page. 
Analysis  of  Objective  Test  Results 
for  the  Unit  on  Punctuation  Marks 
Analysis  of  the  pre-test. — The  teacher-made  objective 
test  which  was  given  as  a pre-test  was  composed  of  four 
sections.  Section  A consisted  of  forty  sentences  which  were 
to  be  marked  correct  or  incorrect  depending,  of  course,  upon 
the  way  in  which  they  were  punctuated.  Sections  B and  C 
contained  seventeen  items  based  on  the  combination  of  the 
completion-multiple-response-type  item.  Section  D required 
the  pupils  to  apply  their  knowledge  by  punctuating  a letter 
and  correcting  mistakes  made  in  the  letter. 
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The  figure  on  the  following  page  shows  the  number  of 
errors  made  by  each  pupil  on  each  item  in  the  first  three 
sections  of  the  test.  By  comparing  the  error  frequencies 
with  the  items  of  the  test  we  can  see  that  the  pupils’ 
greatest  weaknesses  were  concerned  with  punctuating  direct 
quotations  and  punctuating  parenthetical  remarks. 

The  greatest  number  of  mistakes  were  made  on  item 
number  four  which  was  concerned  with  punctuating  a paren- 
thetical remark.  There  were  twenty  pupils  who  responded 
incorrectly  to  this  item.  Sixteen  pupils  also  responded 
incorrectly  to  item  number  thirty-six  which  also  dealt  with 
punctuating  a parenthetical  remark. 

The  second  greatest  number  of  incorrect  responses  was 
given  for  the  item  numbered  twenty-eight.  This  item  was 
correctly  written,  but  seventeen  pupils  thought  it  was 
wrong.  The  item  required  the  testee  to  apply  his  knowledge 
of  using  quotation  marks  around  lines  quoted  from  a poem. 
Upon  examining  this  item  the  author  decided  it  was  unfair 
to  have  used  it  because  the  quotation  was  one  with  which 
the  pupils  were  unfamiliar.  Had  a more  familiar  one  been 
used,  the  author  believes  the  responses  would  have  been 
different  in  most  instances. 

Four  different  items  concerned  with  direct  or  indirect 
quotations  were  missed  by  more  than  one  half  of  the  class. 
Other  items  dealing  with  direct  or  indirect  quotations  were 
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missed,  by  nine  or  more  pupils. 

The  pre-test  results  also  disclosed  that  many  pupils 
would  need  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  uses  of  the 
comma.  The  incorrect  responses  given  on  items  concerned 
with  punctuating  appositives,  series  and  introductory  ad- 
verbial clauses  showed  that  many  pupils  had  weaknesses  in 
ability  to  use  the  comma  in  these  instances. 

In  an  attempt  to  improve  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
pre-test,  the  author  has  constructed  a new  one  which  he 
hopes  to  use  when  the  unit  is  utilized  again.  This  pre- 
test will  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

Analysis  of  the  final  test.--  The  item  analysis  for 
the  final  test  showed  that  the  pupils,  even  after  working 
on  the  unit,  were  still  weak  in  applying  their  knowledge 
to  situations  dealing  with  punctuating  direct  quotations, 
parenthetical  remarks  and  using  capital  letters  with  proper 
nouns.  Ten  or  more  pupils  responded  incorrectly  to  seven- 
teen different  items.  All  of  these  items  were  concerned 
with  punctuating  quotations,  parenthetical  remarks  or  using 
capital  letters.  In  some  items  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  reason  why  the  incorrect  response  was  made.  This 
was  true  because  some  of  the  Items  involved  the  use  of 
punctuation  marks  for  two  different  reasons  in  two  specific 
situations  in  the  same  sentence. 

Twenty  pupils  responded  incorrectly  to  the  item  numbered 
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thirty- two,  which  involved  the  use  of  a comma  in  a direct 
address,  the  question  mark  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and 
a capital  letter  for  the  word,  I.  After  checking  this  item 
the  author  believes  that  carelessness  alone  accounts  for 
the  great  frequency  of  incorrect  responses.  This  statement 
is  made  because  most  of  the  twenty  pupils  did  not  capital- 
ize the  word,  I,  but  they  did  make  the  other  corrections. 

Twenty-two  pupils  out  of  twenty-three  failed  to  use 
a capital  letter  for  a word  representing  the  Lord’s  name. 

Six  other  items  involving  capital  letters  were  incorrectly 
responded  to  by  ten  or  more  pupils.  For  further  specific 
information  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  table  on  the 
following  page. 

Other  statements  concerning  the  item  analysis . - - Sev- 
eral days  after  the  class  had  begun  the  unit  on  punctuation, 
the  class  participated  in  a testing  program.  One  of  the 
tests  included  in  the  program  was  the  American  Council  on 
Education’s  "Cooperative  English  Test,  Form  PM”.  The  author 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  results  of 
this  standardized  test  with  the  results  of  his  own  teacher' 
made  objective  test.  After  making  an  item  analysis  of  the 
standardized  test,  the  author  discovered  that  ten  or  more 
pupi.ls  failed  on  the  items  which  dealt  with  punctuating 
direct  and  indirect  quotations.  He  further  noted  that  ten 
or  more  pupils  failed  on  three  items  dealing  with  the 
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Figure  10.  Frequency  of  Errors  on  Final  Test  on  Punctuation  Marks  and  Caoital  Letters 
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apostrophe  when  it  was  used  to  show  possession.  Ten  or 
more  pupils  failed  on  the  items  dealing  with  parenthetical 
remarks  and  items  in  a series.  In  the  section  on  capital- 
ization ten  or  more  pupils  failed  on  one  third  of  the  items 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  most  frequently- 
missed  items,  dealing  with  punctuation  marks,  i.e.,  punc- 
tuating quotations  and  parenthetical  remarks,  are  the  same 
type  of  items  on  which  the  pupils  failed  in  the  teacher- 
made  objective  test.  This  would  indicate  that  the  activi- 
ties in  the  study-and-activity  guide  dealing  with  these 
phases  of  punctuation  marks  must  be  changed  so  that  greater 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  them.  The  fact  that  one  third  of 
the  items  dealing  with  capital  letters  was  missed  on  the 
standardized  test  and  that  many  of  the  items  on  the  teacher 
made  objective  test  were  missed  also  leads  the  author  to 
conclude  that  changes  in  the  study-and-activity  guide  must 
be  made  to  emphasize  the  use  of  capital  letters. 

Reaction  to  the  Inquiry  Form 
Introductory  statement. — At  the  conclusion  of  each 
unit  the  author  requested  each  pupil  to  react  subjectively 
to  an  inquiry  form.  The  pupils  were  asked  to  be  frank  in 
answering  the  questions.  Some  of  the  returns  were  anony- 
mous, but  most  of  the  pupils  signed  their  nam.es. 

Reactions  to  the  individual  inquiri e s for  the  unit 
on  social  letters. — By  and  large,  the  class  stated  that 
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they  enjoyed  using  the  unit  method.  The  most  frequently 
stated  reason  for  enjoying  the  unit  method  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  unit  was  easy  to  understand  and  easy  to  do. 

Here  are  some  of  the  replies  to  the  reason  for  enjoying 
the  unit  method.  Misspellings  and  grammatical  errors  have 
been  retained. 

"I  enjoyed  using  this  unit  method  because  it  was  quite 
easy  and  it  showed  me  what  we  learned  and  what  we  should 
have  learned.” 

UI  liked  this  work  be  cause  you  could  get  more  done 
when  you  work  alone." 

"I  enjoyed  this  unit  because  I found  out  interesting 
things  about  letters." 

"I  enjoyed  this  unit  method  because  it  gave  the  class 
a chance  to  work  by  ourselves.  We  also  had  to  look  up 
things  by  ourselves  without  depending  on  the  teacher  for 
the  answer." 

"If  you  do  not  know  how  to  do  something  you  can  ask 
your  pal  without  the  teacher  knowing  it." 

"It  was  different  from  anything  I’ve  done  before.  We 
could  work  as  fast  as  we  liked  and  had  a chart  to  show  our 
progress . " 

Most  pupils  didn’t  give  any  reply  to  the  second  inquiry. 
Those  who  did  reply  mentioned  that  they  didn’t  like  the 
method  because  there  were  not  enough  reference  books.  Some 
of  the  replies  were: 

"I  didn’t  like  looking  through  different  books  for  one 
item, " 

"I  don’t  think  enough  was  done  in  rules  for  letters." 

"A  lot  of  people  kept  interrupting  me  and  were  noisy 
so  I couldn’t  think." 
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"I  did  not  like  it  because  there  were  too  many  English 
books  interfering.” 

”1  have  not  enjoyed  it  because  it  was  too  simple.” 

”1  have  not  enjoyed  using  this  method  because  some  of 
the  questions  didn’t  state  clearly  what  they  meant.” 

"I’d  rather  work  on  parts  of  speech.” 

Questions  numbered  three  and  four  asked  what  items 
were  considered  most  useful  or  most  useless.  Most  pupils 
thought  that  the  forms  of  the  letters  were  most  useful. 
However,  there  were  other  items  mentioned.  Some  of  these 
were:  folding  letters;  using  punctuation  in  letters;  learn- 

ing how  to  write  good  letters;  and  knowing  when  to  use  dif- 
ferent forms  of  letters.  Three  fourths  of  the  pupils 
thought  that  everything  was  useful  to  them,  but  a few  men- 
tioned some  items  that  they  thought  were  useless.  One  pupil 
said  that  knowing  what  to  write  on  a postcard  was  useless 
because  he  never  used  postcards.  One  girl  thought  that  the 
optional-related  activities  were  useless.  She  planned  to 
sing  a song  and  play  another  on  her  accordian,  but  she  al- 
ways forgot  the  accordian  and  the  music. 

With  reference  to  questions  four  and  five,  those  ask- 
ing about  easy  and  difficult  items,  it  must  be  stated  that 
the  same  things  were  mentioned  by  more  than  half  of  the 
class.  Using  the  different  forms  was  mentioned  most  fre- 
quently as  the  easiest  work.  Writing  letters  for  the  dif- 
ferent activities  was  also  mentioned  often  as  being  easy 
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to  do.  Using  the  reference  books  to  find  rules  or  inforaa- 
tion  was  mentioned  by  three  people  as  being  easy  and  by 
three  people  as  being  difficult.  By  far,  according  to  the 
pupils,  the  most  difficult  work  was  using  punctuation  marks. 
One  pupil  stated  that  writing  the  body  of  a letter  was 
difficult  because  he  could  never  think  of  what  to  say. 

Most  of  the  pupils  thought  that  they  liked  "working 
together"  more  than  any  other  factor  in  the  unit  method. 

Three  pupils  thought  that  the  most  likeable  activities 
included  those  which  allowed  them  to  compare  papers  with 
one  another.  Here  again  some  pupils  stated,  "I  didn't  like 
looking  up  information".  One  pupil  who  seemed  to  get  every- 
thing incorrect  the  first  time  he  tried  thought  that  every- 
thing was  "just  right". 

The  author  was  rather  disappointed  when  he  discovered 
that  few  pupils  wanted  to  do  any  optional-related  activities, 
even  though  he  didn’t  expect  the  class  to  attempt  many  of 
them.  This  particular  class  had  been  proclaimed  by  its 
former  teachers  as  a class  that  wishes  to  do  nothing,  but 
play.  They  very  willingly  planned  and  talked  about  many 
activities  which  they  would  like  to  do,  but  each  pupil 
thought  the  other  pupil  should  do  most  of  the  work.  In 
view  of  this  attitude,  the  author  should  be  happy  that  even 
one  pupil  did  an  optional-related  activity.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  eight  different  pupils  did  one  or  more  optional-related 
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activities.  Four  pupils  collected  stamps  and  told  at  least 
one  story  about  the  stamps  he  collected.  Two  pupils  wrote 
letters  to  friends.  A trio  sang  a song  about  a letter. 

One  boy  made  a poster  and  wrote  a poem. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  were  given  for  not 
doing  an  optional-related  activity: 

’’One  person  didn’t  bring  the  piece  of  music  for  us.” 

”1  started  stamp  collecting,  but  my  mother  told  me  I 
was  collecting  enough  stuff  already.” 

”Be cause  I don’t  like  that  stuff.” 

”l  didn’t  have  time  to  write  any  letters  because  I was 
in  a play.  I don’t  have  a hobby  or  collect  things.” 

”1  couldn’t  sing  because  I had  a cold.” 

Very  few  of  the  pupils  gave  the  reactions  of  their 
parents  or  friends,  but  those  who  did  made  some  interesting 
comments.  The  following  statements  were  made: 

”My  mother  said  that  it  was  a good  thing  that  I am 
learning  about  letters  because  everytime  I go  away  for  a 
visit,  I just  about  write  her  one  very  short  letter  all  the 
time  I am  away.” 

”A  woman  said  that  it  was  not  interesting  and  was  bor- 
ing because  letters  had  to  be  written  for  every  other 
activity. ” 

”My  father  looked  over  the  unit  and  thought  it  was 
complete . ” 

”A  retired  farmer  said,  ’I’ve  never  heard  of  a teacher 
yet  who  took  time  out  to  teach  a couple  of  dumbells  how  to 
write  different  kinds  of  social  letters’.”  (Author’s 

comment j This  was  an  anonymous  paper;  therefore,  I don’t 

know  how  to  interpret  this  comment.  Nevertheless,  it  might 
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help  in  showing  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  pupils.) 

”A  farmer  friend  of  mine  thinks  this  kind  of  work  is 
very  good  for  us  because  when  we  get  in  high  school  we  have 
many  tests  and  this  will  help  us  in  reading  the  directions . ” 

R eaction  to  the  inquiry  form  for  the  unit  on  punctua - 
tion  marks  and  capital  letters.--  Many  of  the  replies  given 
to  the  inquiry  form  for  the  second  unit  were  similar  to  re- 
marks made  for  the  first  unit.  Some  of  the  replies  were 
exceptionally  interesting,  but  more  than  that  they  are 
valuable  because  they  will  help  in  revising  this  unit  when 
it  is  used  again.  Here  are  some  replies  for  enjoying  and 
not  enjoying  the  unit. 

”It  was  easy  to  read  and  understand.” 

”1  learned  more  about  punctuation  marks  than  I would 
have  by  reading  just  one  book.” 

”1  enjoyed  this  method  because  I could  walk  around.” 

”lt  is  something  different  and  very  interesting.  I 
learned  a lot  of  things  that  I didn’t  know  about  before." 

”1  liked  it  because  we  were  on  our  own  and  could  go 
as  fast  as  we  liked.  I also  liked  it  because  it  was  a 
different  form  of  study  than  we  had  done  in  former  years.” 

”1  think  this  is  a good  method  of  teaching  and  I think 
we  get  more  out  of  it.” 

”1  had  to  look  through  too  many  books.” 

”You  might  need  the  book  that  another  person  had  and 
you  had  to  wait  for  it.” 

”1  thought  there  was  some  repetition.  For  example, 
we  would  have  to  look  up  some  item;  then  we  would  write 
about  it.  Later  on  we  would  have  to  write  about  it  again.” 


”1  think  we  had  too  many  questions  that  had  more  than 
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one  thing  to  look  for  and  I didn’t  like  putting  down  the 
reason  for  something  and  then  writing  three  examples  after 
it.” 

Seven  different  pupils  thought  that  the  most  useful 
item  was  the  use  of  the  comma.  Others  mentioned  quotation 
marks,  capital  letters,  use  of  the  semicolon  and  the  uses 
of  the  period.  Pour  pupils  who  constantly  made  errors  in 
the  use  of  capital  letters  said  that  they  thought  using 
capital  letters  was  most  useless  to  them.  Other  pupils 
mentioned  as  most  useless  the  use  of  quotation  marks,  colons, 
semicolons  and  the  dash.  The  most  popular  activities  were 
those  dealing  with  capital  letters.  The  most  unpopular 
activities  were  those  concerned  with  the  colon  and  semi- 
colon. 

Only  two  pupils  worked  on  optional-related  activities. 
According  to  the  reasons  given  for  not  working  on  optional- 
related  activities,  there  wasn’t  enough  time  or  the  pupils 
didn’t  work  fast  enough.  The  author  was  surprised  that  even 
two  pupils  did  any  optional-related  activities  because  of 
the  frequent  interruptions  caused  by  practice  for  graduation 
exercises  o 

Eighteen  pupils  reported  some  reaction  given  by  parents 
or  friends.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pupils 
now  discussed  more  freely  than  before  the  first  unit  their 
school  work  outside  of  school  because  only  eight  pupils 
reported  parental  or  other  reactions  for  the  first  unit. 
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Some  cf  the  comments  were: 

!,A  lady  said,  'I  never  had  anything  like  that  when  I 
went  to  school’.1' 

"My  mother  thought  this  work  was  very  good  for  us.  We 
could  learn  how  to  read  better  and  get  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing things  up  for  ourselves.  We  have  to  look  things  up  for 
ourselves  in  high  school." 

"My  cousin  said  she  wished  she  were  here  because  she 
likes  to  work  in  punctuation.  She  lives  in  Los  Angeles." 

"My  sister  liked  the  way  you  had  freedom  in  doing  this 
unit.  My  father  said  that  it  is  an  interesting  way  to 
teach  English." 

"A  friend  from  Newport  saw  it  and  said  she  wished  they 
taught  English  like  that." 

"My  mother  said  that  the  time  that  I was  spending  on 
this  English  at  home  I could  be  doing  something  useful 
around  the  house  or  yard.  My  father  said  it  was  a paper 
and  he  hoped  I learned  something  from  it." 

"One  friend  said  she  had  tried  it  but  found  it  didn't 
work.  Children  borrowed  each  others  papers.  She  was  a 
school  teacher." 

Twenty-two  out  of  twenty-three  pupils  declared  that 
they  thought  their  knowledge  of  punctuation  marks  and  capi- 
tal letters  and  their  ability  to  use  these  had  increased 
more  than  if  they  had  used  more  conventional  methods  of 
study.  The  one  pupil  who  didn't  think  the  same  way  was  a 
girl  who,  the  author  believes,  would  learn  anything  by  any 
method  because  she  was  conscientious  and  able  to  work  alone 
or  with  a group.  This  particular  girl  stated  that  she 
liked  the  unit  method,  but  she  had  too  many  people  bother- 
ing her  with  their  noise  and  questions  concerning  an 
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activity.  She  also  stated  that  she  didn’t  need  punctuation 
as  much  as  she  did  letters. 

Thirteen  pupils  thought  the  second  unit  was  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  first;  nine  thought  it  more  enjoyable;  and 
ten  thought  it  more  valuable.  The  following  statements  are 
some  of  the  reasons  given  to  explain  why  the  pupils  thought 
the  second  unit  was  more  difficult,  more  enjoyable  or  more 
valuable , 

”More  difficult  because  I didn’t  know  much  about  punc- 
tuation. ” 

”lt  was  more  difficult  than  the  first  because  there 
were  more  words  to  look  up.” 

”It  was  more  enjoyable  because  we  didn’t  know  what  it 
was  all  about  when  we  started.  It  was  more  valuable  to  me 
because  I learned  about  things  I never  even  thought  about 
before . ” 

MI  think  this  unit  was  harder  because  there  was  more 
written  work  to  be  done.  It  was  less  practical  because  we 
have  to  do  that  as  we  grow  older.” 

"I  think  this  one  was  more  enjoyable  because  we  could 
communicate  with  our  friends  on  more  of  the  activities  in 
this  one  than  in  the  first  one.” 

”1  think  this  unit  was  more  valuable  because  you’ll  be 
using  punctuation  and  capitalization  more  than  you’ll  be 
writing  letters.” 

”l  think  this  one  was  more  enjoyable  because  it  wasn’t 
so  hard  and  we  are  used  to  doing  this  sort  of  work  now.” 

Several  pupils  thought  that  both  units  were  equally 
practical.  This  is  a typical  comment:  The  both  of  them  are 

going  to  be  useful  because  we  might  Y^ant  to  write  a letter 
and  you  want  to  know  just  how  everything  is  supposed  to  be 
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and  you  want  to  know  how  to  punctuate  and  capitalize  in 
your  letter. 

The  Teacher’s  Experience  With  The  Units 
Report  based  on  log  kept  by  the  teacher. — For  the 
duration  of  each  unit  a log  was  kept  by  the  teacher.  With 
only  a few  exceptions  there  were  remarks  entered  in  this 
log  for  every  day  during  the  teaching  of  the  units.  Based 
upon  this  log  the  author  would  make  the  following  statements 
During  the  introductory  activities  the  pupils  were 
very  much  amused  by  the  examples  of  letters  which  they  saw. 
When  all  explanatory  material  had  been  covered  concerning 
the  new  method  they  were  going  to  use,  the  pupils,  without 
exception,  seemed  eager  and  enthusiastic  about  this  new  way 
of  doing  work.  Each  pupil  looked  as  though  he  were  trying 
to  proceed  as  fast  as  he  could.  During  the  first  two  days 
the  pupils  asked  permission  to  move  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, even  though  they  had  been  told  they  had  complete 
freedom  of  movement.  Each  day  the  pupils  would  enter  the 
room  and  check  the  progress  chart  to  see  how  many  activities 
others  had  been  able  to  do.  This  same  attitude  continued 
until  five  or  six  pupils  had  completed  all  the  activities. 
There  is  no  evidence  for  this  statement,  but  the  author  had 
almost  begun  to  think  that  there  was  some  friendly  betting 
going  on  with  some  pupils  favoring  their  own  particular 
candidates  to  finish  first. 
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Those  pupils  who  were  good  readers  asked  questions 
infrequently.  Those  pupils  really  proceeded  on  their  own 
during  the  entire  laboratory  period.  However,  those  pupils 
who  had  some  reading  difficulty  seemed  to  be  constantly  ask- 
ing questions.  For,  they  said,  they  didn’t  understand  what 
to  do.  These  same  pupils  always  seemed  to  forget  to  do  one 
part  of  an  activity,  if  there  were  two  or  more  parts  to  be 
done . 

At  various  times  during  the  unit  there  were  five  dif- 
ferent pupils  who  steadfastly  denied  being  able  to  find 
what  they  were  looking  for  on  a given  page.  Upon  question- 
ing these  pupils,  the  most  frequent  reason  for  not  finding 
what  was  looked  for  was  due  to  skimming  the  page  rather 
than  reading  the  page.  In  two  instances  the  pupils  didn’t 
even  have  the  correct  reference  book. 

Three  pupils  didn’t  understand  the  code  used  to  identi- 
fy books  and  pages  of  books.  Several  days  after  having  this 
explained  to  them,  the  pupils  still  didn’t  understand.  Af- 
ter talking  again  with  these  pupils  it  was  learned  that  they 
had  not  looked  at  the  explanatory  remarks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  where  the  code  was  explained.  At  various  times  dur 
ing  the  unit  the  question,  MDo  we  have  to  write  the  answers 
to  this  activity?”,  would  be  asked.  Each  time  the  activity 
specifically  answered  the  question.  This  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  pupils  did  not  read  all  the  directions  given. 
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One  boy  in  particular  seemed  to  be  gifted  in  asking 
unnecessary  questions.  Each  one  of  these  questions  he 
asked  was  unnecessary  because  the  answers  were  on  the  study 
guide.  Some  of  his  questions  were:  What  do  we  do  with  this 

paper  when  we  are  finished?  What  does  P mean  on  a paper? 
Shall  I compare  these  letters?  One  remark  made  by  this 
particular  boy  proved  to  be  most  amusing.  He  loudly  pro- 
claimed during  a discussion  that  these  activities  were  easy. 
A friend  was  looking  at  this  boy’s  papers  and  he  said,  ”If 
these  are  so  easy,  why  have  you  got  them  all  done  incorrect- 
ly?” 

During  the  second  unit  there  were  fewer  unnecessary 
questions  than  in  the  first  unit.  This  was  true  because 
the  pupils  had  become  accustomed  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be 
done.  One  of  the  teachers  who  had  this  class  in  mother 
subject  area  stated  that  their  ability  to  read  and  under- 
stand problems  had  increased  noticeably.  She  said  she 
thought  this  was  true  because  they  were  reading  directions 
and  understanding  them;  whereas,  previously,  they  just 
looked  at  the  directions. 

Several  times  during  the  working  of  the  units  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  the  principal  had  occasion  to 
view  what  was  going  on.  Each  time  both  made  favorable 
comments  and  gave  the  author  encouragement.  Other  teachers 
in  the  building  asked  questions  frequently  about  the  units 
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because  they  heard  about  them  from  their  own  pupils  or  be- 
cause they  heard  some  eighth  graders  talking  about  their 
work. 

In  general,  the  pupils  constantly  showed  enthusiasm 
for  their  work.  The}^  kept  busy  all  the  time,  with  a few 
exceptions,  of  course.  Their  ability  to  understand  what 
they  were  supposed  to  do  improved  constantly.  Their  atti- 
tude toward  school  affairs  changed  and  they  seemed  to  be- 
come good  independent  as  well  as  group  workers. 

During  the  pooling-and-shar ing-of-experience  phase 
of  the  first  unit  five  pupils  displayed  stamp  collections 
on  which  they  had  worked  during  the  unit.  Each  pupil  had 
an  interesting  story  to  tell  about  one  stamp.  One  boy  who 
had  started  his  collection  a year  or  so  previously  had  over 
2,000  stamps.  Exceptional  interest  was  displayed  in  his 
collection  when  it  was  left  on  display.  A trio  sang  a 
song  about  a letter.  One  boy  displayed  a poster  he  had 
made  and  read  a short  poem  he  had  written. 

The  pooling-and-sharing-of-experience  phase  of  the 
second  unit  was,  in  the  author’s  estimation,  a failure  be- 
cause only  one  pupil  had  an  opportunity  to  do  an  optional- 
related  activity.  The  rest  of  the  period  was  spent  in 
discussion  concerning  punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters. 
Unfortunately,  there  were  many  interruptions  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  work  on  the  laboratory  phase.  These 
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interruptions  were  concerned  with  practice  for  graduation 
exercises.  The  author,  therefore,  did  not  expect  any  pupils 
to  do  any  optional-related  activities.  This  fact  rather 
limited  the  possibilities  for  sharing  experiences  gained  by 
other  pupils. 

The  preparation. --  Preparing  these  units  was  a diffi- 
cult job,  but  the  effort  spent  in  preparation  was  well  re- 
warded when  the  pupils  began  their  work.  After  the  actual 
organization  had  been  completed,  it  was  a relatively  simple 
matter  to  prepare  the  material  for  distribution  to  the 
pupils.  The  changes  in  the  room,  although  they  were  not 
drastic,  also  helped  materially  to  produce  a slightly  dif- 
ferent atmosphere  than  that  of  just  a regular  classroom. 

The  laboratory  period.--  The  class  met  for  a forty- 
minute  period  five  times  a week.  The  first  unit  covered  a 
period  of  twenty-four  class  periods.  The  second  unit  cover- 
ed a much  longer  period,  thirty-six  class  periods.  Many  of 
the  class  periods  during  the  unit  on  punctuation  marks  and 
capital  letters  were  shortened  to  twenty  minutes  because 
of  practice  for  graduation  exercises.  In  the  author’s 
opinion  many  of  the  activities  in  this  unit  should  be 
changed  and  others  added  which  will  put  more  emphasis  on 
using  direct  quotations.  Still  others  must  be  omitted  be- 
cause the  unit  seems  to  take  too  many  periods  to  complete. 
The  author  believes  that  this  unit  should  have  been  used 
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before  the  unit  on  social  letters.  This  would  probably 
help  greatly  in  using  punctuation  marks  during  the  unit 
on  social  letters. 

The  conclusion.--  The  writer  believes  that  working  on 
these  units  has  enabled  him  to  become  a better  teacher  be- 
cause of  the  thorough  preparation  required  before  a unit 
can  be  attempted.  Not  only  are  the  general  objectives  well 
stated,  but  the  procedures  required  for  accomplishing  the 
specific  objectives  are  always  at  hand.  Such  preparation 
acts  as  a road  map  to  guide  both  the  pupils  and  the  teacher 
toward  the  desired  objectives. 

Furthermore,  the  writer  believes  that  no  matter  how 
well  the  teacher  knows  his  pupils  he  can  always  get  to  know 
them  better.  This  was  found  to  be  true  because  of  the  great- 
er amount  of  individual  work  possible  in  the  unit  method. 

This  new  knowledge  aided  the  teacher  in  understanding  more 
fully  the  pupils  concerned. 

When  the  work  can  be  individualized  as  much  as  it  can 
be  in  this  method,  the  teacher  has  a greater  opportunity  to 
aid  pupils  who  deserve  and  require  special  attention.  At 
the  same  time,  this  method  allows  the  teacher  to  work  in- 
dividually with  those  pupils  who  don’t  need  special  help, 
but  who  would  profit  greatly  by  some  individual  aid.  Con- 
sequently, the  whole  class  and  the  teacher  benefits  greatly. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  time  spent  in  preparing 
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a unit  and  in  working  on  it  is  more  beneficial  to  all  con- 
cerned than  using  methods  prepared  by  someone  who  did  not 
have  a particular  class  in  mind.  This  seems  true  because 
the  teacher  develops  specific  objectives  to  be  accomplished 
during  a definite  period  of  time  for  a specific  group  of 
pupils.  At  the  same  time  the  pupil  can  see  that  much  effort 
is  being  spent  in  an  attempt  to  aid  him.  Consequently,  the 
pupil  willingly  puts  extra  effort  into  his  own  work  to  show 
his  appreciation  for  the  special  attention  given  to  him. 

At  the  present  time  the  author  is  using  one  of  his  units 
with  some  of  the  modifications  which  he  thought  necessary, 
and  he  can  see  this  attitude  in  the  class  which  is  working 
on  the  unit. 

The  experience  gained  by  the  author  through  preparing 
and  teaching  these  units  has  been  interesting,  thought-pro- 
voking and  highly  satisfactory.  It  has  also  assured  him 
that  the  unit  method  is  a sound,  practical  way  of  teaching 
which  will  benefit  both  pupils  and  teachers. 
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APPENDIX  A 


STUDY- AND-ACTIVITY  GUIDE  BOOKLETS 


information  for  each  pupil  , 
throughout  your  letters 
made  errors c Use  this  paper 
were 0 The  next  paragraph  tells 


The  symbols  in  the  left  hand  column  on  this 
as  the  ones  which  might  appear  on  your  paper, 
in  the  right  hand  column  is  an  explanation  of  one 

0 . . ’ rrru ^ -f'rN v»o  ur>n  ! d t.T*V  to  i. 


out  v our  ^’particular  mistal:#fcc 

appear  on  the  "List  of  References  for  Cla 

consulting  the  index  and  by  using  the  suggestea  e ...r-wnat ion  as 
as  a start  for  finding  a reason  to  prove  you  made  a mistake. 


Symbols  on  your  paper 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

P 

0 

T or  Tp 
E 


N or  NI 


Explanation  of  the  symbols 

An  error  in  sentence  structure  was  made. 
Nonsentences  were  the  most  common  faults 
An  error  in  the  form  of  the  letter  was 
made,  This  includes  wrong  items  in  the 
heading  greeting,  closing  and  improper 
indentation  of  the  items  Just  mentioned 
An  error  in  punctuation  was  made.  In  most 
lack  of* or  incorrect  use  of  the 

The  use  of  a capital  letter  wa3  incorrect 
A word  was  m:«  sspelled 

Abbreviations  were  used  when  .hey  should 
not  have  been  used 

In  most  cases.,  the  verb  form  did  net 
agree  in  number  with  the  subject,' 
poor  taste  is  indicated  because  -of  the 
ideas  which  were . included  in  the  letter 

invitation , 

The  time  or  place  was  not  mentioned  in 
an  invitation. 

Eagerness  or  desire  to  have  a person 
accept  an  invitation  was  not  shown. 
Necessary  information  was  omitted  from  a 

oY 

enough  information  to  mak 
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WRITING  SOCIAL  LETTERS 


G-cneral  Study  and  Activity  Cuidc 

1,  Examine  the  letters  that  are  mounted  on  the  bulletin  boards. 

How  does  the  information  in  the  body  of  the  letter  comer  re  with  the  in- 
formation in  the  letter  which  has  just  been  returnee*  to  you?  Hav  you 
over  received  or  sent  a letter  which  you  thought  was  cxc-  ptionall j good? 
Why  was  it  a a od  letter?  What  makes  a letter  interesting?  (1:59-60) 
(2:70-74)  (3 ' :i.12-114)* 

2,  Look  again  " t the  letters  posted  about  the  room.  Is  the  form 
of  each  letter  exact] v the  same?  For  an  explanation  of  this  see  (1:59-6; 
(2:70-75)  (3'112hlh  (4:!^-;h)  (5*1-5)  (6:29-39) 

3,  Thor  • a:  e s'-vera?  einds  of  social  letters.  Wo  have  boon  talk- 
ing about  only  one  k?.vd  V.That  is  the  name  of  this  typo  of  social  letter? 
What  are  the  ir-nos  <">t'  tno  other  kinds?  3e  nr  pared  to  tell  the  class. 
(1:55  : ' f f ' ' ; (2  71  "f:")  (5:5-  - 0 ) 

4.,  Do  any  one  of  the  following  suggestions.  Use  your  hone  address 
and  bloc1:  form.  Us^  words  which  say  exactly  what  you  mean. 

a.  Write  a friendly  letter  to  your  teacher  telling  about 
your  most  interesting  EXPERIENCE  CF  THE  LAST  SUMLER  VACA* 
TICN. 

b.  Write  a friendly  letter  to  one  of  your  friends  telling 
nbout  the  things  which  you  like  best  about  your  teacher 
and  tho  things  you  dislike  most  about  him. 

c.  Write  to  one  of  your  friends  and  tell  him  about  vour  hobby. 

5.  When  you  have  finished  ft 4 and  have  checked  your  work  for  spell- 

ing nnd  correct  use  of  words  show  tho  letter  to  tho  teacher.  If  any 
mistakes  are  pointed  out  to  vou,  find  out  wh r you  made  them.  Find  out 
what  you  must  remember  in  order  to  avoid  those  mistakes  in  other  work. 

6.  What  are  the  two  forms  used  in  writing  social  letters?  Which 

form  did  you  use?  Which  form  do  you  pre£or?Why?  Be  prepared  to  show 
the  class  the  two  accepted  forms  by  using  only  horizontal  linos. 

7.  Arc  tho  parts  of  the  social  letters  always  put  in  the  same 
place?  Find  out  if  your  answer  is  correct.  (1)  (2)  (3)  (6) 

8.  What  did  you  find  for  #7?  May  an  informal  letter  of  invitation 

differ  from  a friendly  letter?  If  so,  in  what  way  does  it  differ? 

9.  What  information  should  be  included  in  a letter  of  invitation? 
What  is  the  difference  between  .a  good  letter  of  invitation  and  a poor 
one?  (3:117-1120-} 

10.  After  you  find  out  the.  difference  between  a formal  and  an  in- 
formal letter  of  invitation,  write  a formal  letter  of  invitation  using 
the  block  form  and  your  home  address.  Use  one  of  the  following  sugges- 
tions . 

a.  Invite  your  parents  to  your  graduation  exercises. 

b.  Invite  a friend  to  a party  which  is  being  held  in  honor  of 
your  brother  or  some  relative  who  is  going  to  take  a job  in  a distant 

city. 

*This  is  a reference  to  a,  reading  list  which  appears  at  the  end  of  this 
guide.  The  first  number  refers  to  the  book;  the  other  numbers  refer  to 
pages  in  that  book.  "ff"  is  the  abbreviation  for  "following". 
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11.  When  you  have  finished  #10,  check  your  letter  for  spelling,, 
correct  use  of  words,  form  of  the  letter  and  points  of  grammar  which 
you  know  you  are  weak  in. 

12.  Write  in  slanting  or  indented  form  an  informal  letter  of  in- 
vitation using  the  school  address.  Use  one  of  the  following  suggestions 
as  a basis  for  your  letter. 

a.  The  class  is  having  a show  at  a local  hall  and  would  like 
to  have  the  members  of  the  school  committee  come  as  guests  of  the  class. 

b.  Imagine  that  you  are  having  a masquerade  party.  Invite 

so 'ic  member  of  the  class  to  the  party.  Before  you  begin  review  (3:117) 

c.  The  eighth  grade  is  having  a danc^  in  the  high  school 
auditorium  and  would  like  to  have  one  of  their  former  teachers  attend. 
Invite  a form'  r teacher. 

13.  Ask  the  teacher  to  check  your  letter.  Then  compare  it  with 
the  one  which  vou  wrote  the  first  day  you  began  study  in''  social  letters. 
Ask  your  teach, r for  this  first  letter. 

14.  While  you  are  comparing  your  letters,  make  a list  of  errors 
waich  you  made  in  vour  first  letter.  In  a column  beside  these  errors 
list  the  errors  made  in  the  second  lett  r.  If  you  find  that  you  made 
the  same  mistake  in  both  letters,  ask  your  teacher  to  help  you  find  in- 
formation which  will  help  you  in  overcoming  these  or  ors.  /hen  you 
have  finished  with  your  lists  and  letters  hand  them  to  your  teacher. 

15.  Many  pupils  do  not  use  complete  sentences  when  they  write. 

Are  you  one  of  these?  How  do  you  know  whether  or  not  sentences  are 
complete?  Be  prepared  to  explain.  (3)  (5)  (1) 

16.  List,  on  a piece  of  paper  as  many  salutations  as  you  car  find 
and  any  others  which  you  have  seen  or  hoard  about.  Save  this  paper. 

17.  That  greeting  do  vou  use  when  you  write  to  a teacher,  a priest, 
a minist-  r end  a physician?  What  greeting  do  you  use  when  writing  to 

an  elder  person?  What  greeting  do  you  use  when  you  write  to  a friend? 
Write  these  gr  etings  on  the  s^.mc  paper  you  used  in  #16. 

1°.  Have  you  ever  thought  •"'bout  folding  letters?  There  is  an  easy 
way  which  makes  letters  look  neater  to  the  reader.  See  (3).  The  next 
time  vou  write  a letter  fold  it  according  to  the  suggested  ideas  which 
you  found. 

If.  If  you  wore  in  a hospital  would  you  like  to  hear  about  some- 
one clse£  illness  similar  to  vours?  Would  you  like  to  hear  about  the 
difficulties  of  another  person?  Vh-°t  would  you  like  to  read  in  a letter? 
What  would,  you  write  to  someone  who  is  ill  in  a hospital?  .vhat  kind 
of  a letter  do  you  call  this?  (1)  (3)  (4) 

20.  What  do  you  think  the  terms  open  and  closed  punctuation  mean? 

Try  to  find  out  wh-t  they  mean  by  consulting  (3). 

21.  Write  in  block  form  using,  open  punctuation  and  your  home 
address  a letter  of  sympathy  to  one  of  the  following: 

a.  One  of  your  closest  friends  whom  you  will  imggine  is  re- 
covering from  an  operation  in  the  Morton  Hospital,  Taunton,  Massachusetts 

b-,.  An  unknown  soldier  who  is  still  in  a vet  ran’s  hospital  as 
a result  of  wounds  received  during  World.  War  II.  Vet'  pan’s  Hospital, 
Roxbury , Massachusetts  and  United  States  Naval  Hospital,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island  arc  two  veteran's  hospitals. 
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22.  Show  your  letter  to  the  teacher.  Then  compare  this 
one  that  you  did  the  first  day  you  began  studying  social 


3 

letter  with 
letters . 


23. 
you  did 


While  you  arc  comparing  these  letters, 
in  ^14. 


do  the  same  tilings  which 


24.  Have  you  improved?  Did  you  make  the  same  mistakes?  Did  you 
make  some  that  you  didn't  make  before?  Find  out  how  you  can  do  better 
another  time.  Consult  your  teacher. 


25.  Many  pup i In  in  the  eighth  grade  spell  incorrectly  the  follow- 
ing words.  Can  you  spell  them  all  correctly?  Ask  a classmate  to  dic- 
tate the  words  to  you  so  that  you  may  write  them.  Correct  your  own  paper. 
Hand  this  paper  to  your  teacher. 

sincerely  recommend  develop  planning  receive 

courtesy  bicycle  describe  their  convalesce 


eighth  size 
occasion  seize 


correspond 

deceive 


there  ghostly 

referred  meadow 


26.  Do  you  know  how  to  make  your  letters  more  interesting?  Can 
you  add  color  to  your  letters?  Do  you  say  exactly  what  you  mean  when 
you  write?  Be  able  to  tell  the  class  how  to  make  letters  more  interest- 
ing. (1)  (3)  (2) 


27.  Ho  doubt  you  have  sometime  or  other  aske  your  mother  or  father 
to  write  a note  to  explain  your  absence  from  school.  The  next  time 
don't  spy,  "Oh,  just  write  anything"  when  you  are  asked  what  is  wanted 
in  the  note.  What  should  you  tell  them  to  write?  Should  the  note  be 
long  or  short?  How  should  it  be  signed?  (3:120-122) 

28.  Occasionally  you  will  need  to  write  a request  for  school. 

What  will  you  say?  How  will  you  word  it?  (3:120-122) 


29.  List  on  paper  the  two  parts  of  an  excuse.  List  the  three  parts 
of  a request. 

30.  Make  believe  that  you  arc  one  of  your  parents,  Write  eit  or 
an  excuse  or  a request  for  you,  the  pupil, 

31.  fnen  you  have  completed  ^33  be  certain  to  check  your  work  for 
correct  spell in  , grammar,  folding  and  form.  Hand  your  work  to  your 
tea chcr. 


32.  What  should  you  do  if  you  want  to  express  your  gr^titud^  to  a 
friend  who  has  had.  you  as  a guest  at  his  home  for  a few  days?  What 

should  you  do  if  you  have  just  received  a gift  or  a favor  from  someone? 

( 1 : 18691P8 ) (2:80-81)  (3:26* 

33.  What  kind  of  a l(t  er  is  referred  to  in  p32? 

34.  On  a piece  of  scrap  paper  try  to  list  the  kinds  of  notes  and 
letters  you  have  already  studied  about.  Do  this  without  consulting  a 
book.  If  you  don’t  think  you  h°vo  included  all  tli:  t you  have  studied 
ask  a friend  to  check  your  list  without  using  the  book  as  a check  list. 
When  you  know  that  you  have  a complete  list,  try  to  mention  some  import- 
ant facts  about  each  item  you  hav  on  your  list.  Perhaps  this  can  best 
be  done  if  you  work  with  another  pupil. 
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35.  How  can  you  send  interesting  inform' tion  on  a postcard?  Can 
you  make  up  three  rules  which  would  help  someone  who  is  sending  a post- 
card to  a friend?  (3:122-123)  Write  the  rules  which  you  make  up. 

36.  Write  the  name  of  one  of  your  friends.  Describe  a postcard 
which  you  might  send  to  this  friend  if  you  wore  visiting  somewhere  on 
Cape  Cod.  What  would  you  write  on  the  postcard?  Consult  the  rul^s  which 
you  m°dc.  Did  you  follow  them?  If  you  didn’t  make  tne  necessary  cor- 
rections, Hand  t lis  work  to  your  teacher. 

37.  Do  you  ever  have  trouble  deciding,  what  should  be  written  on  an 
envelope?  Everything  which  is  written  on  an  envelope  has  a definite 
place  where  it  should  be  written.  What  should  be  written  on  an  envelope 
fepa  and  where  should  these  items  be  pieced?  (1)  (2)  (3) 

38.  Write  two  envelope  addresses,  one  showing  an  envelope  addressed 
to  your  teacher  at  the  school  and  another  addressed  to  one  of  your  friend 
at  his  home. 


39.  Examine  the  envelopes  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  those  that 
appear  in  your  books*  Have  you  used  the  correct  form?  Could  you  have 
used  another  form?  Correct  any  mistakes  you  h°v>j  made. 

40.  Using  your  home  address  and  block  form,  write  a friendly  letter 
to  your  teacher  telling  him  '"bout  your  °mbitions  °nd  your  plans  for  the 
future,  vThcn  you  have  folded  the  letter  use  the  back  of  it  an  an  enve- 
lope and  write  the  teacher’s  home  address. 

41.  Chock  your  letter  to  make  certain  th^t  everything  is  done  cor- 
rectly, Did  you  know  th"t  there  is  n definite  way  that  letters  should 
be  folded?  Review  #18.  When  you  have  checked  everything  hand  your 
letter  to  the  teacher. 

42.  Try  list in  all  the  different*  kinds  of  letters  and  notes  that 
you  have  stui^  d about.  Ask  one  of  your  classmates  to  check  the  list 

to  find  out  if  you  have  included  all  types. 

43.  Working  with  another  rupil,  try  to  mention  some  important  facts 
about  the  separate  items  which  you  have  listed  in  #42, 

44.  You  have  now  completed  the  items  in  the  Study  and  Activity 
Guide.  Look  at  the  list  of  Optional  Related  Activity  which  is  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board.  There  you  may  find  some, suggestions  which  will 
interest  you.  Got  the  teacher’s  approval  before  you  begin  on^  of  these. 
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List  of  References  for  Class  Study 


Code  Number 

1 . Communicating,  Ideas 

by  McKee,  Paul  and  McCowen,  Annie 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  1945 

2 « Making,  Meaning  Clear 

by  Stratton,  Clarence,  Blossom,  John  and  Lanphear, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  1942 

3.  Expressing  Ideas  Clearly 

by  Stratton ,' Clarence , Blossom,  John  and  Lanphear, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  1942 

4 . Junior  English  in  Action 

by  Tressler,  J.  and  Shelmadine,  Marguerite 
D,  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston  1933 

5 . Community  English 

by  Flagg,  Mildred 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York  1921 

6 . Essentials  of  English 

by  Pearson,  Henry  and  Kirchwey,  Mary 
American  Book  Company,  3oston  1921 


Prudence 


Prudence 


Instructions  for  Using  the 
Genernl  Study  and  Activity  Guide 


1.  Read  e°.ch  activity  carefully.  If  necessary  reread  each  one 
several  times  before  you  ask  any  question  about  it. 

2.  Read  only  the  reference  books  from  which  you  can  get  all  the 
information  you  need.  All  the  information  may  not  be  contained  in 
one  book. 


3,  You  do  not  have  to  write  the  answers  to  any  questions  unless 
the  directions  tell  you  to  do  so. 

4.  Write  on  white  paper  with  pencil,  unless  directed  to  do 
otherwise. 


5,  All  papers  you  write  should  contain  the  number  of  the  activity 
V'hioh  you  have  done.  The  number  of  the  activity  should  appear  in  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  of  your  paper. 


6,  The  heading  on  all  of  your  papers,  except  letters,  should 


be  an  the  following  form. 
Jan  John 


Grade  eight 


English 

April  30,  1948 


7.  When  you  write  examples  for  the  different  activities,  use 
complete  sentences  whenever  possible. 

8„  Show  all  papers  to  your  teacher. 

9.  Keep  your  papers  in  orderin  your  oaktag  folders. 

10.  Do  not  sktp  any  activity  unless  the  teacher  tells  you  that 
you  do  not  have  to  do  certain  activities. 


11.  You  may  work  on  these  activities  in  class  and  out  of  class. 
Any  time  you  wish  to  do  any  at  home  you  may  do  so  without  asking  the 
teacher. 
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USING  PUNCTUATION  MARKS  AND  CAPITALS  LETTERS 
General  Study  and  Activity  Guide 

1.  On  a piece  of  white  paper  write  in  ooncil  as  many  different 
examples  as  you  can  think  of  which  involve  the  use  of  a period, 

2.  When  you  have  comoleted  number  two  (2)  consult  the  suggested 
references  to  find  out  if  your  list  is  complete  and  correct.  (1:36,  40, 
11-14,  70)  (2:14-17,  20-21)  (3:20-22)  (3:39-40,  100-181)  (7:23,  80)* 

3.  By  now  you  have  probably  found  six  possible  instances  which 
require  the  use  of  a period.  On  a sheet  of  white  paper  list  each  oc- 
casion which  requires  the  use  of  a period.  After  each  occasion,  write 
three  examples  illustrating  the  occasion.  Use  Complete  sentences. 

Show  your  work  to  your  teacher  when  you  have  completed  it. 

4.  Using  reference  book  number  2,  follow  the  directions  given  on 
page  22  under  the  section,  "To  test  yourself".  Following  this  section 
there  are  four  questions  under  "To  discuss  in  class".  Answer  tnese 
questions  on  your  caper.  When  you  have  finished  ask  your  teacher  for 
the  material  with  which  to  check  your  paper, 

5.  Working  with  another  pupil,  try  to  tell  why  each  period  is 
used  in  the  outline  in  (4:140). 

6.  What  punctu°tion  marks  are  used  at  the  end  of  sentences?  (4) (7) 

7.  Write  three  examples  of  each  kind  of  siarole  sentence.  Be  cer- 
tain to  use  the  correct  mark  of  punctuation  with  each  kind  of  sentence. 
Use  white  paper  and  pencil.  Before  each  group  of  sentences  write  tne 
name  of  the  kind  of  sentence  used.  (3:20ff) 

8.  There  is  one  abbreviation  which  is  very  commonly  used,  but  it 
does  not  require  a period  after  it.  Gan  you  guess  what  this  abbrevia- 
tion this  is?  If  you  cannot,  look  carefully  in  (3:197)  and  you  will 
find  it.  Write  this  example  on  the  paper  which  you  used  in  number  4. 

Be  certain  to  label  the  column  "Exceptions". 

9.  There  are  several  instn°ces  when  a oeriod  is  not  used.  Can 
you  think  of  any  such  instances?  Try  to  find  out  about  these  instances 
by  consulting  (3:198)  (2:71)  (2:142,  147)  /rite  these  instances  in 
your  "Exceotion"  column  which  was  mentioned  in  the  previous  activitv. 

10.  After  reading  Section  2 in  (7:37ff. ),  make  an  outline  which  is 
concerned . with  some  topic  you  are  now  studying  in  history  or  geography. 
Hand  this  paper  to  your  teacher.  Later  you  may  show  this  paper  to  your 
social  studies  teacher  who  will  give  you  credit  for  it  in  her  eOihss. 

11.  List  as  many  Instances  as  you  can  which  involve  the  use  of  a 
comma.  Use  manilla  paper. 

12.  Now  that  you  have  completed  number  11,  check  your  paper  with 
the  following  references  (2:71-73)  (2:88-89)  (2:142,  147)  (4:121-123) 
(7:83-86)  (7:236,  282).  If  you  do  not  have  at  least  12  instances 
which  require  the  use  of  a comma.  Reread  these  references  until  you  have 
found,  the  ones  you  missed.  Add  them  to  the  paper  used  in  number  11. 


* This  is  a reference  to  a reading  list  which  appears  at  the  end  of  this 
guide.  The  first  number  refers  to  the  book;  the  other  numbers  refer  to 
the  pages  in  th°t  book.  "ff."  is  the  abbreviation  for  following. 
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13.  Write  a letter  to  one  of  your  friends  who  is  in  your  class. 

At  the  end  of  the  letter  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  pagetell  hew  many 
commas  you  used  and  list  the  reasons  why  you  used  commas  when  you  did. 

14.  On  white  paper  write  all  the  reasons  you  found  which  tell  why 
a comma  should  be  used.  After  each  reason  write  three  sentences  which 
show  that  you  understand  the  reason.  Show  this  paper  to  your  teacher. 

15.  As  you  already  know,  a conjunction  sometimes  requires  the  use 
of  a comma.  On  piece  of  scrap  paper  write  the  conjuctions  which  or- 
dinarily require  the  use  of  a comma.  Check  your  list  with  (2:264-265) 
(3:262-264,  29?) 

16.  On  white  paper  write  one  sentence  for  each  of  the  conjunctions 
you  listed  in  number  15.  Show  this  p°ner  to  your  teacher. 

17.  The  preceding  sentences,  of  course,  are  compound  sentences. 

You  used  a comma  and  a conjunction.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  punctua- 
tion mark  which  may  be  used  to  punctuate  a compound  sentence?  (4:166) 

18.  Test  your  "bility  to  punctuate  compound  sentences  by  doing 
"Exercise  B"  in  (3:273).  H°nd  this  paper  to  your  teacher. 

19.  Review  pages  163-165  in  reference  book  4.  Then  do  "Practice  2 
in  (4:166) 

20.  Find  one  of  your  classmates  who  h°s  completed  approximately 
the  snme  number  of  activities  as  you.  Working  with  this  friend,  try 
to  nlav  the  following  game.  Each  player  writes  a sentence  which  re- 
quires the  use  of  a comma  or  semicolon.  The  player  does  not  put  in  the 
punctuation  nrrk.  The  players  exchange  sentences  and  insert  the  punc- 
tuation mark  which  he  thinks  is  required.  Below  the  sentence  he  writes 
a reason  for  the  use  of  the  punctuation  m~rk  he  used.  Return  the  paper 
to  the  writer  who  marks  it  right  or  wrong.  If  the  example  is  wrong, 
the  author  of  the  sentence  should  explain  to  the  other  player  why  tie 
punctuation  mark  is  incorrect.  Players  again  continue  the  game  by 
writing  another  example.  Proceed  as  before.  The  game  continues  as 
long  as  instances  requiring  the  use  of  the  comma  and  semicolon  can  be 
written  without  using  the  same  instance  more  than  three  times.  The 
player  who  has  the  greatest  number  of  examples  correct  written  on  his 
own  paper  and  who  has  ftade  the  fewest  number  of  mistakes  wins  the  game 
In  case  of  a tie,  the  player  who  has  written  the  best  reasons  will  win. 
Show  these  papers  to  your  teacher. 

21.  ‘.Then  you  kno'-'  what  an  apnositive  is,  write  five  sentences  des- 
cribing yourself.  In  e^ch  sentence  you  must  use  an  appositive.  If 
punctuation  is  necessary,  be  certain  to  use  it.  Are  punctuation  marks 
used  with  all  appositives? 

22.  On  the  snme  paper  you  used  in  number  21  write  three  examples 
for  each  use  of  the  comma  as  suggested  in  section  three  (3)  in  refer- 
ence book  (7:?4ff.). 

23.  Can  you  think  of  three  different  uses  of  the  apostrophe?  On  a 
piece  of  scrap  paper  try  to  write  an  example  of  each  use  you  think  of. 
vVhen  you  have  done  this,  check  your  examples  for  accuracy.  (4:123) 
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24.  On  niece  of  white  naoer  write  the  reasons  why  an  apostrophe 
must  be  used.  After  each  reason  write  three  examples. 

25.  Follow  the  directions  given  for  "Practice  9"  in  (4:319).  Then 
ask  a friend  to  dictate  the  words  listed.  Check  your  results  witn  the 
book.  When  you  have  done  this,  ask  your  friend  to  dictate  the  words 
listed  in  three  columns  am  (3:94).  Your  teacher  will  check  your  paper. 

26.  Without  looking  at  the  book  ahead  of  time,  ask  your  teacher 
to  dictate  any  ten  of  the  words  listed  in  (4:398).  Check  your  papers 
with  the  book. 

27.  Follow  the  directions  given  under  the  section,  "To  test  your- 
self". (2:89) 

28.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  parenthesis  and  parentheses? 
If  you  do  not,  loo!:  up  these  words  in  the  dictionary.  Try  to  find  some 
examples  of  the  use  of  parentheses.  Make  two  rules  which  can  be  applied 
to  the  use  of  parentheses.  Write  these  rules  on  white  paper. 

29.  When  you  have  put  your  rules  for  number  28  on  paper,  find  in 
your  reading  at  least  five  examples  Illustrating  the  use  of  parentheses. 
Wriue  these  examples  on  the  same  paper  you  used  in  number  28. 

30.  Is  there  any  difference  between  a hyphen  and  a dash?  Under 
what  circumstances  would  you  use  a dash,  a hyphen?  (1:43)  Consult 
your  dictionary. 

31.  Try  to  think  of  two  different  uses  of  the  lyphen.  Look 
through  your  literature  book  to  find  an  example  of  each  use.  Write  the 
examples  you  find.  Next  to  each  example  write  the  page  number  on 
which  you  found  your  examples. 

32.  Without  consulting  any  of  your  papers  or  books,  try  to  list 
the  punctuation  marks  you  h°ve  already  studied.  Under  each  punctuation 
mark  write  an  example  of  each  different  use  of  that  particular  mark. 

When  you  have  fdmmdhed,  find  a classmate  who  has  done  this.  Exchange 
capers.  Check  each  other’s  list  for  accuracy  and  completeness. 

33.  When  your  own  paper  has  been  returned  to  you,  look  through 
your  folder  and  check  your  own  paper  with  the  papers  you  have  previous- 
ly written.  If  there  are  any  examples  missing,  add  these  below  the  ones 
you  have  already  written. 

34.  Many  times  you  will  wish  to  write  the  direct  v/ords  of  another 
person.  There  are  some  excellent  suggestions  in  (4:185-186)  (7:113-115). 
Read  these  suggestions  carefully. 

35.  Ask  a friend  to  work  with  you  so  that  you  can  do  "Practice  12" 
in  (4:186)  orally.  Follow  the  directions  carefully. 

36.  Review  the  suggestions  for  punctuating  quotations  (2:52-53). 

When  you  have  done  this,  follow  the  directions  given  under  "To  write  in 
class"  (2:53^54).  Ask  your  teacher  to  check  your  paper, 

37.  In  your  own  words  write  some  suggestions  which  you  must  keep 
in  mind  when  writing  direct  quotations. 
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38.  What  is  an  indirect  quotation?  How  is  it  punctuated?  (7:113) 
Put  the  answers  to  these  questions  on  the  paper  you  used  in  number37. 


39.  There  are  still  other  uses  for  quotation  marks.  Can  you  tell 
what  they  are?  (4:124,131)  Try  to  find  in  your  reading  three  examples 
showing  wuotation  marks  used  in  these  ways.  Show  the  examples  to  your 
reacher.  Then  out  these  examples  and  a suggestion  telling  how  to  use 
quotation  marks  in  these  ways  on  the  same  paper  you  used  in  numbers  37 
and  38. 

40.  Do  you  know  khen  to  use  a colon?  For  some  help  in  using  a colon 
see  (3-249)  (4:245)  (2:3). 


41. 

List  as  many 

(4-199, 

206)  0 

42, 

On  a piece  of 

43. 

Write  all  the 

f ound , 

After  e^.ch  use 

used  as  you  cnn  find  for  the  semicolon.  (4:165-1 66 

white  paper  do  "practice  9"  in  (4:206). 

uses  of  the  colon  °nd  the  semicolon  that  you  have 
write  three  examples.  Use  complete  sentences. 


) 


44,  Without  consulting  your  folder  or  a book,  tell  a friend  all  the 
uses  of  punctuation  ui°rks  that  you  can  think  of.  Have  your  friend  keep 
track  of  the  uses  you  give.  Tell  your  teacher  how  many  you  were  able 
to  give. 


45.  On  a sheet  of  white  paper  list  as  many  reasons  as  you  c^n  think 
o i which  require  the  use  of  a capital  letter.  When  you  have  completed 
your  list  check  it  with  (4:129-134).  Add  any  you  have  omitted. 

46.,  ;'/rite  the  exercise  entitled  "To  write  in  class"  (3:22). 


47.  On  white  paper  list  all  the  reason  you  have  found  whic  require 
the  use  of  a capital  letter.  After  each  reason  write  three  examples. 

48.  Proofreading  your  papers  is  an  admirable  habit  to  posess.  Be- 
sides being  easy  to  do,  it  is  also  fun.  Head  section  four  in  (7:87-88). 
When  you  have  finished  this  section  go  on  to  section  five  on  page  88. 
Follow  the  directions  given  in  the  book. 


49.  Your  teacher  has  a few  papers  written  by  other  pupils  in  the 
school.  Ask  him  for  one  of  these  so  that  you  may  proofread  it.  When 
you  have  finished  this  write  a composition  in  which  you  purposely  made 
at  least  ten  mistakes  in  punctuation  and  capitalization.  Exchange  papers 
with  a friend  who  has  also  written  a composition.  Correct  each  others 
paper.  Hand  your  work  to  your  teacher. 


50.  If  you  have  worked  conscientiously  on  the  preceeding  items,  you 
should  be  able  to  do  the  following  activity  with  ease.  Follow  the  direc- 
tions given  ofr  section  two  (2)  in  (2:314-315).  Ask  your  teacher  to 

check  your  paper. 

51.  Without  consulting  any  papers  or  books,  write  a summary  telling 
everything  you  know  about  punctuation  and  capitalization.  If  you  wish 
you  may  use  examples. 

52.  You  have  now  completed  the  items  in  the  Study  and  Activity  G-uide. 
Look  ?t  the  li3t  of  Optional  Belated  Activities  which  is  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board.  There  you  may  find  some  suggestions  which  will  interest 
you.  Get  the  teacher's  approval  before  you  begin  one  of  these. 
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List  of  References  for  Glass  Study 


Code  Number 

1.  Communicating  Ideas 

by  McKee,  Paul  and  MeGowen,  Annie 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  1945 

2.  Making' Moaning  Clear 

by  Stratton,  Clarence;  Blossom,  John  and  Lanphear,  Prudence 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  1$42 

3.  Expressing.  Ideas  Clc-arly 

by  Stratton,  Clarence;  Blossom,  John  and  Lanphear,  Prudence 

4.  Junior  English  In  Action 

By  Tressler,  J.  and  Shelmadinc,  Marguerite' 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston  1933 

5.  Community  English 

by  Flag g,  Mildred 

Macmillan  Comoany,  New  York  1921 

6.  Essentials  of  English 

by  Pearson,  Henry  and  Kirchwey,  Mary 
American  Book  Company,  Boston  1921 

7.  Perfecting.  Your  Language 

by  McKee,  Paul;  Blossom,  John;  Stratton,  Clarence  and 
Lanphear,  Prudence 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  1947 
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APPENDIX  B 


EVALUATIVE  ACTIVITIES 


Unit  Assignment 


1 


Pre-test 

Section  A 

Directions : Read  each  sentence  carefully.  If  the  sentence  con- 

tains an  error  in  punctuation  or  an  error  in  the  use  of  a capital  let- 
ter, make  an  X through  the  number  of  the  sentence.  If  the  sentence  has 
no  mistake  in  punctuation  or  ct,pitaliz‘--tion , draw  a circle  around  the 
number  of  the  sentence.  One  er^or  makes  the  whole  sentence  wrong, 

Mark  all  sentences. 

1.  Have  you  ever  played,  gold? 

2.  Many  of  my  friends  play  often. 

3.  A golfer  is  likely  to  receive  free  advice  often 
A.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  advice  is  worthless. 

5.  A player  would  be  very  wise  if  he  re^d  the  book  "How  and  How  Not". 

6.  Frank  a Aco,  the  well  known  golfer,  wrote  this  book. 

7.  At  the  present  time,  gold  balls,  blues  ~nd  fees  are  expensive. 

8.  The  two  inexpensive  items  are  tees  and  advice  * 

9.  "Sink  it.'"  cried  his  partner. 

10.  What  was  your  score? 

11.  Don  t swing  like  that. 

12.  Use  an  interlocking  grip. 

13.  Keep  your  eve  on  the  ball? 

14.  "Look,  a hole-in-one"  shrieked  the  man  who  hit  the  ball. 

15.  Many  doctor's  pl°y  golf. 

16.  This  game  some-times  provides  opportunities  for  professional  contact 

17.  Captain  Roberts,  the  English  author,  plays  twice  a week. 

IP.  Many  people  play  on  the  course  at  the  by Ivan  Country  Club. 

19.  How  many  kinds  of  tees  arc  there 

20.  I would  like  to  plr,y  °gain  this  week  if  you  would  kindly  call  me 
when  you  play. 

21.  "H-°ve  you  got  my  driver,"  asked,  the  fat  man. 

22.  Caddy,  how  long  is  this  hole?  asked  the  cautious  player. 

23.  Fred  C Smsker  olavs  very  well. 

24.  "Would  you.  care  to  rl^y  with  us?"  asked  the  doctor 

25.  The^e  are  m^ny  good  American  golfers,  but  tie-re  are  only  a few 
good.  French  golfers. 

26.  He  has  already  taken  three  3 strokes, 

27.  A1  kneels,  lines  up  the  Putt,  ^prro^chcs  the  ball,  taps  it  gently 
and  makes  it. 

2°.  "What  is  so  rare  as  a day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days." 

29.  No  the  game  isn't  easv. 

30.  Did  Dr  Brown  buy  a new  set  of  clubs? 

31.  Yes  but  he  hasn't  used  them. 

32.  Cur  now  teacher,  Miss.  Hazard,  plays  golf. 

33.  Fred,  will  you  ask  Harry  if  he  wants  to  pl~y. 

34.  He  pi^ved  his  best  game  on  Monday  July  1,  1947. 

35.  While  picking  up  his  club,  he  hit  a caddy. 

36.  The  boy  was  not  however,  injured  seriously. 

37.  ‘Jhile  bending  over  John  tied  his  shoelace. 

38.  "I  will  Play  mv  best  today  I believe,"  he  said. 

39.  "He  said,"  repeated  John,  " 'I  never  win1  ", 

40.  well,  let's  get  started. 
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Section  3 

Directions:  In  tie  paragraphs  which  appear  below  blanks  have  been 

placed  where  a word  or  phrase  has  been  omitted.  All  omitted,  words  or 
phrases  atr-'ear  in  the  column  at  the  left  of  tic  page.  Show  that  .you 
kcow  which  word  or  phrnso  has  been  omitted  from  each  blank  by  putting 
the  number  of  the  blank  in  the  proper  parentheses  at  the  left.  For 
example,  1 is  out  in  the  parentheses  in  front  of  the  word,  expression, 
which  has  born  omitted  from  the  blank  numbered  1. 


( ) alone 

( ) reader 
( ) car it"! 

( )poem 
( 1 ) express ion 
( ) quest ion  mark 
( ) cornea 
( )emrhasis 
( ) exclamation  mark 
( jdi'.'icult 
( )meaning 


Functuation  marks  and  capital  letters  help 

us  to  show  (1) and  (2) in  our  writing. 

The  correct  use  of  these  items  will  also  hole  us 
make  our  (3) clear  to  the  (A) . 

Frequently,  a (5) is  needed  to  indicate 

the  relationship  between  a main  clause  and  a help- 
ing clause  in  the  same  sentence.  The  use  of  a 

question  mark  or  (6) will  change  the  meaning 

of  a sentence.  The  omission  of  (7) at  the 

beginning  of  a sentence  makes  that  particular 

section  of  our  writing  (8) to  read.  The  use 

of  a capital  letter  for  the  first  word  in  every 

line  of  (9) makes  the  selection  easier  to 

re^d.  Another  important  aid  to  reading  is  the 
use  of  a capital  letter  for  the  letters,  I and  C, 
when  thev  arc  used  (10) . 


Section  G 

Directions : Follow  the  same  directions  given  for  Section  B. 


( )dash  The  suggestions  which  follow  tell  us  some 

( )pcriod  things  which  we  should  keep  in  mind  when  writing. 

( ) capitalized  We  should  remember:  that  a (1) is  not  used 

( ) s" lut ^t ion  after  the  title  of  a book,  poem,  play  or  otier 

( ) colon  composition;  that  a comma  is  used  after  the  (2) 

( )narentheses  in  a friendly  letter;  that  a comma  is  used  after 

( ) complimentary  thc-(3) in  a letter;  that  the  first  word  and 

closing  all  important  words  in  a title  of  a.  book,  plav 

or  storv  are  (4) ; that  (5) are  used  to 

enclose  numerals  or  symbols;  that  a (S) is 

used  after  the  greeting  in  a business  letter;  and 

that  the  (7) is  used  to  mark  an  abrupt  change 

in  thought. 
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Section  D 

Directions : The  following  letter  has  some  mistakes  which  you 

should  be  able  to  recognize.  Show  that  you  know  what  mistakes  have 
been  made.  Do  this  by  drawing  a circle  around  each  letter  that  should 
be  e-nit? li zed  and  is  not.  Also,  °d^  any  punctuation  marks  which  -re 
needed.  If  any  ounctur tionsmarks  are  misplaced  or  not  needed,  draw  a 
circle  -round  these  marks. 

662  River  Road 
Toncup  Chio 
August,  6 1948 

Dear  Jack. 

W-sn  t it  thrilling  to  spend  our  vacation  with  Uncle  Fred  at  his 
shack  near  L-ke  Smooth?  Do  you  think  that  we  could  arrange  to  go  there 
again  for  a dew  D-ys.  I -m  still  trying  to  become  more  adept  at  c- nos- 
ing. Daily  practice  has  hcloed  mo  greatly. 

Have  you  gone  canoeing  with  Captain  Fells'7  If  you  have  I feel  cer 
tain  that  the  Captain  was  surprised  at  your  ability  to  handle  a canoe. 
Frank  W-lbord,  a school  friend  of  mine  has  taken  mo  in  his  canoe  m-ny 
times  since  I have  been  home.  He  thinks  th- t i am  getting  better  each 
time  I go  with  him.  He  talk  so  much  -bout  his  canoe  Silver  Belle,  that 
some  of  our  friends  who  dislike  canoes  become  very  bored  any  time  they 
come  ne-r  us. 

Please  ask  Cspt-in  Fells  -bout  the  seats,  paa dies  cushions  and 

braces.  Fr-nk  told  me  th-t  the  Oocn  Air  company  will  send  anyone  a cat 

olog  called  "This  is  what  you  Need".  I have  already  sent  for  one.  Why 

don't  you  send  for  one.  The  address  for  the  Omen  Air  company  is: 

Coen  Air  comp-ny 

2433  Northwest  ohipos  Street 

Pittsburg  16,  Idaho 

I have  just  finished  a book  called  "Around  the  Bend"  by  Homer  C 
Wrckord.  This  book  tells  some  very  interesting  adventures  of  c-noeists 
I will  mail  this  book  to  you  today.  I hone  You  like  it. 


Your  cousin 
A1 
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Section  A 

Directions : Many  of  the  sentences  listed  below  have  mistakes  in 

punctuation  and/or  capitalization.  (1)  Show  that  you  know  which  sen- 
tences require  more  punctuation.  Do  this  by  writing  in  the  punctuation 
mark  which  you  think  is  needed.  (2)  Provoethat  you  can  recognize  mis- 
takes in  capitalisation  by  writing  in  any  capital  letters  which  arc 
required  or  by  crossing  out  incorrectly  used  capitals  and  writing  in 
a small  letter. 

1.  Henry  a boy  of  great  athletic  ability  was  not  allowed  to  play. 

2.  Apples,  oranges  grapes  and  lemons  were  sold. 

3.  When  Carol  began  to  sew  the  doll  fell  to  the  floor. 

4.  John  stand  please, 

5.  Yes,  you  may 

6.  No  it  can’t  be  that  much.’ 

7.  We  had  a severe  winter. 

8.  How  old  arc  you 

9.  I will  arrive  January  28  1950. 

10.  His  idea  was  I believe  incorrect. 

11.  By  the  way,  I didn  t find  your  letter. 

12.  Try  to  add  132  133  and  243. 

13.  You  can  come,  but  don’t  bring  Lulu. 

14.  This  is  room  three  3. 

15.  The  prize  was  given  to  mary  the  prettiest  girl  there. 

17.  While  captain  John  was  hunting,  the  dog  was  injured. 

18.  Everyone  has  a pencil,  an  eraser  a blotter  and  a ruler. 

18.  Can  you  play  Basketball,  Henry? 

19.  Oh  thank  you  very  much. 

20.  Catch  that  thief 

21.  Only  the  children  seemed  to  enjoy  the  Winter. 

22.  When  is  your  birthday,  fat 

23.  Herbert  lives  in  Dighton  Massachusetts. 

24.  You  will  arrive  on  time  I hope. 

25.  To  tell  the  truth  I don  8 think  he  will. 
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26. 

These  are  the  three  numbers  eight  ten  two. 

27. 

It  is  not  true  so  don't  tell  anyone. 

28. 

Here  comes  it  says  here  the  star. 

29. 

I gave  jumbo,  the  circus  elephant  some  peanuts. 

30. 

Hi 

31. 

My  mother  bought  bread  meat  flour  and  vegetables. 
When  Mary  was  digging,  her  sister  was  resting. 

32. 

Mother  may  i have  a niece  of  pic. 

33. 

Yes  you  may. 

34. 

This  is  ohio 

35. 

Open  that  Italian  door. 

36. 

May  I go  with  you 

37. 

On  march  1 1949  he  will  move  to  Little  falls,  Iowa. 

38. 

he  will  come  I believe. 

39. 

For  example  he  signed  the  letter  Sincerely  Yours. 

40. 

He  gave  me  these  numbers,  ten  Four  and  six. 

41. 

It  may  be  true  yet  no  one  really  knows. 

42. 

The  team  struggled  practiced  drilled  and  played  hard. 

45. 

everyone  likes  to  sing. 

44. 

Do  you  like  to  dance 

46. 

help  us 

46. 

His  Letter  arrived  today. 

47. 

John  said,  I am  the  guilty  person. 

48. 

Have  you  ever  studied  french  ho  asked 

49. 

His  father  is  going  to  move  to  cast  Humbug. 

50. 

His  Native  land  is  england. 

* 51. 

This  is  my  friehd  captain  Highboy,  he  said. 

52. 

The  dead  of  our  club,  president  Brush  comes  from  Noton. 

53. 

This  is  principal  Slosh,  principal  of  the  Oval  School. 

54. 

Who  is  from  Taunton  massachusetts? 

55. 

Please  tell  Me  where  the  Hod  sea  is  located. 

3 


56.  They  live  on  long  avenue. 

57.  W.  Irving  wrote  "The  legend  of  sleepy  hoiikow". 

58.  Have  you  read  "How  the  Egg  boils"? 

59.  He  asked  if  we  had  seen  the  show. 

60.  The  lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I shall  not  want. 

61.  That  is  God's  law;  we  should  know  and  obey  his  law. 


Section : B 

Directions : Write  a frieMly  letter  to  someone  you  haven’t  seen 

for  a long  time.  In  your  letter  be  certain  to  tell  your  friend  what 
another  person  has  said  about  him*  Use  this  other  person’s  direct 
words.  Be  certain  to  ask  your  friend  at  least  two  questions.  Try  to 
quote  at  least  three  lines  of  poem  in  your  letter.  Use  your  home  ad- 
dress and  block  for  for  the  letter.  Write  your  letter  on  this  paper. 
If  you  need  to,  you  may  use  the  other  side  of  the  oaper. 
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Unit  Assignment 


1. 


Pre-test 


* 


Part  I 

1.  Write  in  block  form  using,  oocn  punctuation  a letter  of'  sympathy 
to  one  of  the  following: 

a)  Mrs.  Mary  Comerford  who  is  ill  in  the  Bristol  County  Hospital 
Attlbboro,  Massachusetts.  (Use  your  school  address) 

b)  Your  closest  friend  who  has  been  operated  on  and  is  convalesc 
ing  in  the  Morton  Hospital,  Taunton,  Massachusetts, 

(Use  your’  school  address) 

2.  Using  your  home  address,  write  in  slanting  or  indented  form,  an 
informal  letter  of  invitation  for  one  of  the  following: 

a)  The  class  is  having  a show  at  Memorial  Hall  and  would  like  tc 
have  the  members  of  the  school  committee  come  as  guests. 

b)  Invit'c  some  member  of  the  class  to  a masquerade  party  which 
you  are  having. 

c)  The  eighth  grade  is  having  a dance  at  the  high  school  and 
would  like  to  have  a former  teacher  attend. 


Part  II 

Directions  for  taking  the  test.  The  items  in  column  II  suggest  one 
or  more  items  in  column  I.  Show  that  you  know  which  items  in  col- 
umn II  suggest  items  in  column  I.  Do  this  by  placing  the  correct 
letter  from  collumn  II  in  the  bl^nk  before  each  number  in  column  I. 
Section  A 

Column  I Column  II 


Example 

0(x)  What  a letter  is  put  into 
1(  ) A letter  with  interesting  information 
2(  ) A letter  requesting  someone’s  presence 
3(  ) A letter  which  makes  an  engagement 

4(  ) A letter  which  mentions  inability  to 

attend  a social  event 
5(  ) A note  or  letter  of  explanation 

6(  ) A letter  about  places  visited 

7(  ) A letter  or  note  asking  a favor 

8(  ) A note  or  letter  to  a sick  person 

9(  ) A note  or  letter  thanking  someone  for 

his  hospitality 

10 ( ) A means  of  sending  a small  amount  of 
information. 


x.  envelope 
a 4 sympathy. 

b.  refusal 

c.  friendly 

d.  excuse 

e.  travel 

f.  request 

g.  bread  and  butter 

h.  sympathy 

i.  invitation 

j.  post  card 

k.  acceptance 


Section  B 


Column  I 


Column  II 


1(  ) Street,  Town,  State,  Date 
2(  ) Yours  truly 
3(  ) Name  of  writer 

4(  ) Name  of  person  to  whom  letter  is 
written 


a.  signature 

b.  indentation 

c.  heading 

d.  forging 

e.  salutation 

f.  closing 

g.  body 

h.  greeting 
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Section  C 


2 


Column  I 

Column  II 

l( 

) 

Main  part  of  a letter 

a. 

return  address 

2( 

) 

An  inch  in  from  the  left  hand  margin 

b. 

block  form 

below  the  greeting 

c. 

body 

3 ( 

) 

Below  complimentary  closing 

d, 

heading 

H 

) 

Street,  town,  date,  state 

e. 

address  and  date  in 

5( 

) 

At  the  left  hand  margin  below  the 

an  informal  invita- 

signature 

tion 

signature 

S' 

first  word  in  body 
of  the  letter 

h. 

margins 

Section  D 

Column  I 

Column  II 

K 

\ 

; 

Open  punctuation 

o 

comma 

2( 

S 

Punctuation  in  greeting 

b. 

nothing 

3( 

) 

Punctuation  in  closing 

c* 

colon 

4( 

) 

Follows  day  of  the  month  in  heading 

d. 

period 

5( 

) 

Follows  the  name  in  salutation 

c. 

semi  colon 

6( 

) 

Follows  name  in  signature 

f. 

May  4,  1947 

So 

ction  E 

Column  I 

Column  II 

K 

) 

Outline  of  envelope  address 

a. 

block  form 

b. 

most  acceptable  form 

sss 

c. 

incorrect  form 

d. 

indented  and  complet 

form 


2(  ) Outline  of  envelope  address 


a.  block  form 

b.  incorrect  block  form 

c.  indented  form 

d.  most  acceptable  form 


3(  ) Outline  of  a letter 


a.  incorrect  form 

b.  block  form 

c.  open  form 

d.  formal  form 
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Section  F 

Instructions*  Choose  the  suggested  answer  which  best  completes 
each  statement.  Write  its  letter  in  the  blank  at  the  right  of  each 
statement.  For  example:  Because  "The  body  of  the  letter  contains 

the  purpose  of  the  letter",  the  letter  "B"  is  put  in  the  blank  at 
the  right  of  the  first  statement. 

1.  The  body  of  the  letter  i.  _b 

a)  shows  i'ho  wrote  the  letter 

b)  contains  the  purpose  of  the  letter 

c)  tells  the  writer's  name 

d)  gives  the  address  of  the  writer 

2.  The  date  when  the  letter  is  written  2,. 

a)  is  found  on  the  postmark 

b)  has  to  be  guessed 

c)  follows  tno  salutation 

d)  :•  s found  an  the  heading 

3.  Tno  best  closing  of  a friendly  letter  3. 

a)  Sincerely  yours 

b)  Yours  Trulv 

c)  something  similar  to  Your  Pal 

d)  writer’s  name  only 

4.  The  signature  tells  us  4. 

a)  the  name  of  the  receiver 

b)  the  name  of  the  town  where  the  letter 
was  mailed 

c)  the  d°te  of  writing 

d)  the  name  of  the  writer 

5.  In  the  heading  the  street  name  5. 

a)  never  appears 

b)  is  on  the  first  line 

c)  seldom  apoears 

d)  is  on  the  third  line 

6/  The  salutation  tells  us  6. 

a)  who  wrote  the  letter 

b)  why  the  letter  was  written 

c)  who  is  being  greeted 

d)  when  the. letter  was  written 
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An  Inquiry  Form 


1.  List  any  reasons  why  you  have  enjoyed  using  this  unit  method. 


2.  List  any  reasons  why  you  have  not  enjoyed  using  this  method. 


3. 

What 

items 

ha' 

ve  you  found  in  this  unit 

to 

be 

most  useful  to  you? 

4. 

Wh"t 

items 

in 

this 

unit 

have  you  found 

to 

be 

most  useless  to  you? 

5. 

What 

items 

in 

this 

unit 

have  you  found 

to 

be 

c^.sy? 

6. 

What 

items 

in 

this 

unit 

have  you  found 

to 

be 

difficult? 

7. 

Wh°t 

items 

in 

this 

unit 

did  you  like  most? 

8. 

What 

items 

in 

this 

unit 

did  you  dislike 

most? 

9.  How  many  optional  related  activities  did  you  do?  List  them. 


10.  If  you  did  not  do  any,  toll  why  you  didn't. 


11.  What  has  been  the  reaction  of  your  family  or  friends  to  this 
o°rticul^r  method  of  school  activity?  (If  you  t^ll  something  a friend 
of  relative  said,  be  honest.  Do  not  add  anything  or  lease  anything  out. 
This  question  and  the  other  ten  are  not  used  to  determine  your  status 
in  class.  Thcv  arc  for  information  only.  If  you  tell  something  a 
friend  has  s"id,  tell  whether  your  friend  is  a man  or  a woman.  Also 
tell  what  kind  of  work  this  person  docs  for  a living. ) 


(If  necessary,  use  the  other  side  of  this  paper  to  write  on.) 
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Unit  Assignment 


1. 


Pre-test 


rt  I 

1.  Write  in  block  form  using  ooen  punctuation  a letter  of  sympathy 
to  one  of  the  following: 

a)  Mrs.  Mary  Comerford  who  is  ill  in  the  Bristol  County  Hospital 
Attlbboro,  Massachusetts.  (Use  your  school  address) 

b)  Your  closest  friend  who  has  been  operated  on  and  is  convalesc 
ing  in  the  Morton  Hospital,  Taunton,  Massachusetts, 

(Use  your  school  address) 

2.  Using  your  home  address,  write  in  slanting  or  indented  form,  an 
informal  letter  of  invitation  for  one  of  the  following: 

a)  The  class  is  having  a show  at  Memorial  Hall  and  would  like  to 
have  the  members  of  the  school  committee  come  as  guests. 

b)  Invite  some  member  of  the  class  to  a masquerade  party  which 
you  are  having. 

c)  The  eighth  grade  is  having,  a dance  at  the  high  school  and 
would  like  to  have  a former  teaciu  r attend. 


rt  II 

Directions  for  taking  the  test.  The  items  in  column  II  suggest  one 
or  more  items  in  column  I.  Show  that  you  know  which  items  in  col- 
umn II  sugaest  items  in  column  I.  Do  this  by  placing  the  correct 
letter  from  collumn  II  in  the  blank  before  each  number  in  column  I. 
Section  A 

Column  I Column  II 


Example 

0(x)  What  a letter  is  put  into  x. 

1(  ) A letter  with  interesting  information  a. 

2(  ) A letter  requesting,  someone’s  presence  b. 

3(  ) A letter  which  makes  an  engagement  c. 

4(  ) A letter  which  mentions  inability  to  d. 

attend  a social  event  e. 

5(  ) A note  or  letter  of  explanation  f. 

6(  ) A letter  about  places  visited  g. 

7(  ) A letter  or  note  a„sking  a favor  h. 

8(  ) A note  or  letter  to  a sick  person  i. 

9(  ) A note  or  letter  thanking  someone  for  j. 

his  hospitality  k, 

10 ( ) A means  of  sending  a small  amount  of 
information. 


envelope 

sympathy 

refusal 

friendly 

excuse 

travel 

request 

bread  and  butter 
sympathy 
invitation 
post  card 
acceptance 


Section  B 


Column  I 


Column  II 


1(  ) Street,  Town,  State,  Date 
2(  ) Yours  truly 
3(  ) Name  of  writer 

4(  ) Name  of  person  to  whom  letter  is 
written 


a.  signature 

b.  indentation 

c.  heading 

d.  forging 

e.  salutation 

f.  closing 

g.  body 

h.  greeting 
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Section  G 


2 


Column  I 

Column  II 

K 

) 

Main  part  of  a letter 

ry 

» 

return  address 

2( 

) 

An  inch  in  from  the  left  hand  margin 

b. 

block  form 

below  the  greeting 

c. 

body 

3( 

) 

Below  complimentary  closing 

d. 

beading 

4( 

) 

Street,  town,  date,  state 

o. 

address  and 

date  in 

5( 

) 

At  the  left  hand  margin  below  the 

an  informal 

invite- 

signature 

ti  on 

signature 

g.-  first  word  in  body 
of  the  letter 


h.  margins 


Section  D 

Column  I Column  II 


K 

) Ooen  punctuation 

o 

comma 

2( 

) Punctuation  in  greeting 

b. 

nothing 

3 ( 

) Punctuation  in  closing 

c* 

colon 

4( 

) Follows,  day  of  the  month  in  heading 

d. 

period 

5( 

) Follows  the  name  in  salutation 

e. 

semi  colon 

6( 

) Follows  name  in  signature 

f. 

May  4,  1S47 

So 

ction  E 

Column  I 

1(  ) Outline  of  envclooe  address 


Column  II 
a.  block  form 


b.  most  acceptable  form 

c.  incorrect  form 

d.  indented  and  complet 
form 


2(  ) Outline  of  envelope  address 


a.  block  form 

b.  incorrect  block  form 

c.  indented  form 

d.  most  acceptable  form 


!(  ) Outline  of  a letter 


a.  incorrect  form 

b,  block  form 

c.  open  form 

d,  formal  form 
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Section  F 

Instructions:  Choose  the  suggested  answer  which  best  completes 

each  statement.  Write  its  letter  in  the  blank  at  the  right  of  each 
statement.  For  example:  Because  "The  body  of  the  letter  contains 

the  purpose  of  the  letter",  the  letter  "B11  is  put  in  the  blank  at 
the  right  of  the  first  statement. 

1.  The  body  of  the  letter  I b 

a)  shows  the  wrote  the  letter 

b)  contains  the  puroose  of  the  letter 

c)  tells  the  writer ;s  name 

d)  gives  the  address  of  the  writer 

2.  The  date  when  the  letter  is  written  2„ 

a)  is  found  on  the  postmark 

b)  has  to  he  guessed 

c ) follows  tno  salutation 

d)  :■  s found  an  the  heading 

3.  Tne  best  closing  of  a friendly  letter  3. 

a)  Sincerely  yours 

b)  Yours  Truly 

c)  something  similar  to  Your  Pal 

d)  writer's  name  only 

4.  The  signature  tells  us  4. 

a)  the  name  of  the  receiver 

b)  the  name  of  the  town  where  the  letter 
was  mailed 

c)  the  date  of  writing 

d)  the  name  of  the  writer 

5.  In  the  heading  the  street  name  5. 

a)  never  appears 

b)  is  on  the  first  line 

c)  seldom  appears 

d)  is  on  the  third  line 

6/  The  salutation  tells  us  6. 

a)  who  wrote  the  letter 

b)  why  the  letter  was  written 

c)  who  is  being  greeted 

d)  when  the .letter  was  written 


■ 

. 
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APPENDIX  C 


A NEW  PRE-TEST  FOR  THE  UNIT  ON 


PUNCTUATION  MARKS  AND  CAPITAL  LETTERS 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  GIVING  THE  TEST 
The  test  which  follows  is  a test  to  he  given  preceding 
a unit  on  the  uses  of  punctuation  and  capitalization.  It 
might  be  more  accurately  called  a pre-test.  This  test  is 
divided  into  six  sections.  The  total  testing  time  is  approx 
imately  two  class  periods  which  are  45  minutes  in  length. 
Most  pupils  can  complete  sections  A,  B,  C and  D during  the 
first  class  period.  There  is  no  time  limit  for  any  section 
of  the  test,  nor  for  the  test  as  a whole.  Thus,  the  pupils 
should  be  allowed  to  work  as  fast  as  they  wish.  It  is 
suggested  that  only  sections  A,  B and  C be  passed  out  at 
the  beginning.  As  the  pupils  finish  these,  the  other  sec- 
tions can  be  passed  out  one  at  a time. 
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Section  A 


Directions:  Read  each  sentence  carefully.  If  the 

sentence  contains  an  error  in  punctuation  or  an  error  in 
the  use  of  a capital  letter,  make  an  X through  the  number 
of  the  sentence.  If  the  sentence  has  no  mistake  in  punc- 
tuation or  capitalization,  draw  a circle  around  the  number 
of  the  sentence.  One  error  makes  the  whole  sentence  wrong. 
Mark  all  sentences. 

The  sentence  numbered  00  is  an  example  of  how  you  should 
mark  sentences  which  have  an  error.  Because  a period  does 
not  follow  the  sentence,  "I  just  bought  some  clubs*' , the 
sentence  is  incorrectly  punctuated.  Therefore,  a cross  is 
drawn  through  the  number  00. 

Example : X.  I just  bought  some  clubs 

1.  Have  you  ever  played  golf? 

2.  Many  of  my  friends  play  often, 

3.  A golfer  5s  likely  to  receive  free  advice  often. 

4.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  advice  is  worthless. 

50  A player  would  be  very  wise  if  he  read  the  book  "How 
and  How  Not" . 

6.  Prank  a Ace,  the  well  known  golfer,  wrote  this  book. 

7.  At  the  present  time,  golf  balls,  clubs  and  fees  are 
expensive . 

8.  The  two  inexpensive  items  are  tees  and  advice 

9.  "Sink  it"  cried  his  partner. 

10.  What  was  your  score. 

11.  Don  t swing  like  that. 

12.  Use  an  interlocking  grip. 

13.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball? 

14.  "Look,  a hole-in-one"  shrieked  the  man  who  hit  the  ball. 

15.  Many  doctor's  play  golf. 

16.  This  game  sometimes  provides  opportunities  for  profes- 
sional contacts, 

17.  Captain  Roberts,  the  english  author,  plays  twice  a week. 

18.  Many  people  play  on  the  course  at  the  Sylvan  Country 
club , 

19.  H ow  many  kinds  of  tees  are  there 

20.  I would  like  to  play  again  this  week  however,  I can’t 
make  any  plans  until  tomorrow, 

21.  "Have  your  driver  ready?"  cautioned  the  man. 

22.  Caddy,  how  long  is  this  hole?  asked  the  cautious  player. 

23.  Fred  C Smaker  plays  very  well. 

24.  I own  a set  of  Wilsons, 

25.  There  are  many  good  American  golfers,  but  there  are 
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26. 

27. 

28. 

> 29o 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 


only  a few  good  French  golfers. 

He  has  already  taken  ten  10  strokes. 

A1  kneels,  lines  up  the  putt,  approaches  the  ball,  taps 
it  gently  and  makes  it. 

No  the  game  isn't  over  yet. 

Did  Dr  Brown  buy  a new  set  of  clubs? 

Yes  but  he  hasn’t  used  them  yet. 

Our  new  teacher.  Miss.  Hazard,  plays  golf. 

Fred  will  you  ask  Harry  if  he  wants  to  play? 

He  played  his  best  game  on  Monday  July  23,  1949. 

While  picking  up  his  club,  he  hit  the  caddy. 

The  boy  was  not  however,  injured  seriously. 

While  bending  over  John  tied  his  shoelace. 

"I  will  play  my  best  today  I believe,"  he  said. 

"He  said,"  repeated  John,  "I  never  win", 
well,  let’s  get  started. 


Section  B 

Directions:  In  the  paragraphs  which  appear  below  blanks 

have  been  placed  where  a word  or  phrase  has  been  omitted. 

All  omitted  words  or  phrases  are  listed  in  the  column  at  the 
left  of  the  page.  Show  that  you  know  which  word  or  phrase 
has  been  omitted  from  each  blank  by  putting  the  number  of 
the  blank  in  the  proper  parentheses  at  the  left  of  the  list 
of  words.  For  example,  number  one  (1)  is  put  in  the  paren- 
theses in  front  of  the  word,  expression,  because  expression 
is  the  word  which  has  been  omitted  from  the  blank  numbered 
1 in  the  paragraph. 


( 

) 

alone 

( 

) 

capital 

( 

) 

comma 

( 

) 

difficult 

( 

) 

emphasis 

( 

) 

exclamation  mark 

(1) 

expression 

( 

) 

poem 

( 

) 

question 

( 

) 

reader 

( 

) 

small 

( 

) 

writer 

> 


Punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters 
help  us  to  show  (1)  and  (2)  in 
our  writing.  The  correct  use  of” these 
items  will  also  make  our  meanings  clear 
to  the  (3)__. 

Frequently,  a (4) is  needed  to  in- 

dicate the  relationship  between  a main 
clause  and  a helping  clause  in  the  same 
sentence.  The  use  of  a question  mark 

or  (5) will  change  the  meaning  of  a 

sentence.  The  omission  of  a (6)  at 
the  beginning  of  a sentence  makes  that 
particular  section  of  our  writing  (7) 
to  read.  The  \ise  of  a capital  let- 
ter for  the  first  word  in  every  line  of 
a (8)  makes  the  selection  easier  to 
read.  Another  important  aid  to  read- 
ing is  the  use  of  a capital  letter  for 
the  letters,  I and  0,  when  they  are 
used  (9) 
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Se  cbion  C 


Directions:  Follow  the  same  directions  given  for 


Section  B. 


( ) capitalized 

( ) colon 
( ) complimentary 
closing 
( ) dash 
( ) period 
( ) parentheses 
( ) quotation  marks 
( ) salutation 


The  suggestion  which  follow  tell  us 
some  things  which  we  should  keep  in 
mind  when  writing.  We  should  remember: 

that  a (1) is  not  used  after  the 

title  of  a book,  poem,  play  or  other 
composition;  that  a comma  is  used  af- 
ter the ,(2) in  a business  letter; 

that  a colon  is  used  after  the  (3) ___ 

in  a business  letter;  that  the  firsT” 
word  and  all  important  words  in  a 
title  of  a book,  play  or  story  are 
(4)  ; that  (5) are  used  to  en- 

close numerals  or  s'ymbols;  that  a 

(6) is  used  after  the  greeting  in 

a business  letter;  and  that  (7) is 

used  to  mark  an  abrupt  change  in 
thought. 


Section  D 


Directions:  In  each  of  the  sentences  which  appear  be- 

low one  word  is  underlined  like  this . This  means  that  you 
are  to  decide  whether  some  punctuation  marks  is  needed  with- 
in, before  or  after  the  word.  In  some  cases,  no  punctuation 
mark  will  be  needed.  Show  that  you  know  what  punctuation 
mark  to  use,  if  one  is  needed,  by  filling  in  with  your  pen- 
cil the  correct  space  at  the  right  of  each  sentence.  If  no 
punctuation  mark  is  needed,  fill  in  the  space  under  N.  The 
following  examples  show  you  two  correct  answers. 

. ? ; N 

Sample:  I can  read  0 [/  //  //  //  ; ? N 

Who  are  you?  //  //  //  //  /// 

. , : ; N 

1.  This  is  room  three . //  / / //  //  // 


2. 


Henry  a boy  of  eight,  was  not  allow-  , , ; ? N 
ecri£  play.  /’/  //  /’/  //  // 


3. 


When  Carol  began  to  sew  the  doll 
fell  to  the  floor. 


, , ? ; N 

//  //  //  //  // 

. , - : N 

//  //  //  //  // 
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John  stand  please 


5.  Yes,  you  may. 

6.  We  had  a severe  winter 

7.  No  it  can’t  be  that  muchj 

8.  How  old  are  you 

9.  I will  arrive  January  28  1950. 


//  //  ft  ft  ft 
/i  n ft  ft  ft 
n n ft  ft  ft 
n n ft  ft  ft 
//  /;  ft  ft  />T 


10.  His  idea  was  I believe,  incorrect.  /'/  //  //  /]  // 


IT 


11.  By  the  way,  I didn  t find  your  letter.  //  //  /]  //  // 

N 

12,  Try  to  add  152,  133  and  243. 


//  /;  //  //  // 
/)  /;  /)  //  /? 

//  /;  /)  /) 

nn /)?}?/ 

n n /)  /)  /} 


13.  You  can  come,  but  don’t  bring  Lulu. 

14.  Apples,  oranges  grapes  and  lemons 
were  sold. 

15.  The  prize  was  given  to  Mary  the 
prettiest  girl. 

16.  Everyone  has  a pencil,  ruler  pen 
and  wiper. 

17.  While  John  was  hunting  the  dog  returned.  /'/  /*/  //  /*/  // 

18.  Can  you  play  basketball  Henry?  /*/  /'/  /*/  /*/  // 

19.  OhJ  thank  you  very  much.  /'/  /*/  fl  //  fj 

20.  Catch  that  thief  /'/  /'/  //  //  /} 

21.  Only  the  children  seemed  to  eniov  the  •?  » u 

winter  ' /'/  /’/  //  //  ft 

22.  When  is  your  birthday.  Fat  /'/  /*/  //  //  // 

23.  Herbert  lives  in  Deretwuz  Ohio.  /*/  /’/  /'/  //  // 

24.  You  will  arrive  on  time  I hope.  /'/  /*/  /'/  /*/  ft 

25.  To  tell  the  truth  I don’t  think  he  will.//  /*/  //  ft/  ft/ 


26.  These  are  the  three  numbers  ten,  two, 
eight. 


n n //  h /} 


. 
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Section  D ( cont. ) 


. . ( ) ? N 

27..  It  is  not  true  s_o  don’t  tell  anyone  //  ft  //  //  // 

. , ? : N 

28.  Here  comes  it  says  here,  the  star.  //  //  / / //  // 

29.  I gave  Jumbo  some  peanuts . //  /J  /'/  /*/  /) 

30.  My  mother  had  meat,  flour  and  bread.  //  ft  ft/  //  // 

31.  When  Mary  was  digging  her  sister  was  . : : N 

resting.  ft  ft  ft  ft  // 

• • JT 

32.  Mr  John  Fillip  ate  too  much.  ft  //  //  //  ft 

33.  Yes  you  may.  ft/  //  /'/  //  /) 

34.  Courageous,  honest,  friendly,  hapoy  , ? * - H 

that’s  John  " / / //////  // 

35.  Why,  T think  it  is  true  //  //  /’/  //  // 

tt  tt  ^ n t» 

36.  ”What  did  you  say  asked  Frank.  / / //  ft  //  // 

37.  His  friends  fathers  disagreed.  //  ft  //  //  // 

38.  He  owns  these  pen;  pipe;  bat;  car;  . . tt 

and  home*.  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

n n /)  n /J 

40.  He  said  he  would  come  I believe  he  will//1  /*/  /’/  /'/  /,/ 

tt  It  It  ft 

41.  aHelpj”  cried  the  girl  I’m  sinking.”  //  */ / /*/  /'/  // 

42.  Bill  (excitedly)  How  did  it  happen?  //  */ / ft  //  ft 

43.  I gave  him  ten  10  dollars.  ft/  ft  /)/  //  // 

44.  This  is  a pre  test.  ft  /*/  ft  ft  // 

45.  Please  get  me  that  book,  ft  /*/  ft  ft  // 


39.  For  example  he  signed  before  he  read 
the  paper. 
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Section  E 


Directions:—^  In  some  of  the  following  sentences  a word 
is  written  with  a small  letter  which  should  begin  with  a 
capital  letter,  or  a word  is  written  with  a capital  letter 
which  should  begin  with  a small  letter.  Each  word  is  number- 
ed. Notice  the  number  of  this  word.  Then  fill  in  the  an- 
swer space  at  the  right  which  has  the  same  number  of  the 
word  in  the  sentence  which  is  not  written  correctly.  Some 
sentences  are  written  correctly.  If  a sentence  is  written 
correctly,  fill  in  the  space  under  N.  The  answers  of  the 
sample  items  are  done  correctly.  Do  the  remaining  in  a sim- 
ilar manner. 

1 

Samples : 


1 2 3 4 N 

//  //  //  // 

1 2 3 4 N 


1 2 3 4 N 

//  //  //  //  // 


2 3 4 

Mother,  may  I have  a Denny. 

1 2 3 4 

He  lives  in  East  shoelace,  Ohio.  //  //  0 //  // 

12  3 4 

1.  I gave  jumbo  the  circus  elephant  some 

peanuts . 

12  3 4 

2.  The  telephone  rang  for  mary  constant-  1 2 3 4 N 

iy.  0 ' ////////// 

1 2 34  1234  N 

3.  Open  that  Italian  door  carefully.  //  //  //  //  // 

1 2 3 4 

4.  I am  going  to  Clevland,  Alaska  next  ] 2 3 4 N 

year.  ? /7  //  //  //  // 

5.  On  March  1,  1949  he  is  going  to  move.  Pf  f'J  Pf  f 1 ft) 

12  3 

6.  His  friend  signed  the  letter  Yours 

Truly.  ft  ft/  ft/  //  ft 

1 2 S 4 

7.  His  native  land,  I believe,  is  Turkey .1  2 3 4 N 

x 2 //  //  //  //  // 

8.  This  is  principal  Slosh,  principal 

3 4 1 2 3 4 N 

of  the  Oval  School.  //  //  //  //  // 

1 2 34  1234N 

9.  my  father  bought  the  dog  two  years  ago.//  //  //  //  // 

1 2 3 

10.  Do  you  know  Henry  in  Little  falls, 

Iowa.  /}  ft  ft  ft  ft 


1/  These  directions  are  taken  from,  section  6 of  the  Iowa 
Language  Abilities  Test. 
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1 2 3 4 N 

//  //  //  //  // 


1 2 3 4 IT 

//  //  //  //  // 

1 2 3 4 N 


Section  E ( cont . ) 

12  3 

11.  This  is  my  friend  captain  Highboy, 

4 

owner  of  the  Roy. 

12  3 

12.  He  said,  '’come  with  me  to  Outer 
4 

Mongolia” • 

12  3 4 

13.  Ask  Henry  to  tell  Me  where  the  boat  is.//  //  //  //  // 

1 2 3 4 

14.  The  lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I shall  not  1 2 3 4 N 

want.  //  //  //  //  // 

1 23  4 1 2 3 4 N 

15.  Have  you  read  How  the  Egg  boils?  //  //  //  //  // 

I S 

16.  That  is  God’s  law;  we  should  know  and 

3 4 

obey  his  law. 

12  3 4 

17.  W.  Irving  wrote  the  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow. 

T“ 


1 2 3 4 N 

//  //  //  //  // 

1 2 3 4 N 

//  //  //  //  // 


1 2 3 4 N 

//  //  //  //  // 
12  3 4 N 


2 3 

18.  Mr.  Zippy  is  the  energetic  Principal 

4 

of  the  school. 

1 2 3 4 

19.  His  best  friends  live  on  long  Avenue.//  //  //  //  // 

1 

20.  ’’Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit. 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I..”  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

1 23  4 1 2 3 ^ H 

21.  He  began  his  letter  dear  John.  //  /?  //  //  // 

12  3 4 

22.  He  asked  if  little  Orphan  Annie  was  1 2 3 4 w 

still  alive.  P //  //  //  // 

1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 -N, 

23.  Henry  called  his  little  Cousin  a devil.//  //  //  //  fj 

24.  "I  am  not  guilty,”  came  the  reply.  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

25.  Homer  is  the  President  of  a local  club.  f>  fifth  ft 

26.  He  was  crowned  king  of  the  athletes.  ft  ft  ft  A ft 

1 23  4 1234  H 

27.  The  romans  conquered  many  strange  lands.//  //  //  /,/  // 
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28.  Maine  is  called  the  Pine  Tree  3tate.  //  //  //  //  // 

1 2 3 

29.  everyone  likes  to  sing  Irving  Berlin’s 

4 1 2 3 4 N 

songs.  //  //  //  //  // 

1 2 

30.  His  letter’s  closing  said,  "Always 

5 4 1 2 3 4 N 

your  friend".  //  //  //  //  // 

12  3 4 

31.  "The  Open  Road  for  Boys"  is  his 

favorite  magazine. 

12  3 4 

32.  In  due  time,  i firmly  believe  he 

will  change. 

1 2 

33.  Havva  friend,  New  York  is  a small 

3 4 1 2 3 4 


1 2 3 4 N 

//  //  //  //  // 

1 2 3 4 H 

//  //  //  //  // 


N 


resort  town. 

1 2 3 

34.  His  friend  was  Chairman  Jones  of  the 


//  //  //  //  // 


1 2 3 4 K 

//  //  //  //  // 


1 2 3 4 N 

//  //  //  //  // 


1 2 3 4 K 

//  //  //  //  // 


draft  board. 

12  3 

35.  Visiting  the  Smithsonian  Institute 

4 

is  interesting. 

1 2 

36.  On  Wednesday  he  plans  to  see  an 

3 4 

English  movie, 

12  3 

37.  The  North  is  a prosperous  section  of 

4 1 2 3 4 N 

the  U.S.  ^ //////  //  // 

38 o People  call  him  Jack,  The  Joker.  /}  ft  ft  /)  Fr 

39.  P.  do  R.  will  long  be  remembered.  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

1 2 3 

40.  Do  you  know  about  the  "Thirty  years 

War"?  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 


APPENDIX  D 


THE  KEYS  FOR  THE  OBJECTIVE  TESTS 


SOME  EXPLANATORY  REMARKS  CONCERNING 
THE  KEYS  FOR  THE  TESTS  ON  THE  UNITS 

The  seven  pages  which  follow  contain  the  keys  for  the 
tests  which  appear  in  Chapter  Two  and  Chapter  Three  of  this 
thesis.  Ink  marks  appear  in  the  keys  for  the  pre-test  and 
final  test  for  the  unit  on  punctuation  marks  and  capital 
letters o These  marks  indicate  insertions  which  the  pupils 
should  have  made  when  they  were  responding  to  the  test  items. 

In  Section  D of  the  pre-test  the  pupils  were  asked  to 
show  that  they  could  recognize  the  incorrect  use  of  punctua- 
tion marks  and  capital  letters  by  drawing  a circle  around 
those  marks  and  letters  which  were  incorrectly  used.  The 
pupils  were  also  asked  to  insert  the  proper  punctuation 
mark  or  correct  case  letter  and  draw  a circle  around  the 
corrections  which  they  made. 
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The  Test  for  the  Unit  on 


Social  Letters 


Pre-test 


Section  A 


Section  E 


0(x) 
1(c) 
2(1) 
3(k) 
4(b) 
5(d) 
6(e) 
7(f) 
8(h) 
9(g) 
10  ( J ) 


1(c) 

2(b) 

3(b) 


Section  P 


1(b) 

2(d) 

3(c) 

4(d) 

5(b) 

6(c) 


Section  B 


1(c) 

2(f) 

3(a) 

4(h) (e) 

Section  C 

l(o) 

2(g) 

3(f) 

4(d) 

5(e) 

Section  D 

1(a) 

2(a) 

3(a) 

4(a) 

5(b) 
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The  Test  for  the  Unit  on  Punctuation  Marks  and 


Section  A 


Capital  Letters 
Pre-test 

Section  B Section  C 


(10) 

(7) 

(4) 

(1) 

(7) 

(4) 

(9) 

(2) 

(1) 

(6) 

( ) 

(5) 

(5) 

(3) 

(2) 

(6) 

(8) 

(3) 

' . > 
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< ... 


Section  D 


662  River  Road 
Toneup,  Ohio 
August 0 6^948 


Dear  Jacl<£j^ 

Wasnx  it  thrilling  to  spend  our  vacation  with  Uncle 
Fred  at  his  shack  near  Lake  Smooth?  Do  you  think  that  we 
could  arrange  to  go  there  again  for  a few(^y^Xj>)l  am  still 
trying  to  become  more  adept  at  canoeing.  Daily  practice 
has  helped  me  greatly. 

Have  you  gone  canoeing  with  Captain  Fells?  If  you 
have,  I feel  certain  that  the  0kptair  was  surprised  at  your 
ability  to  handle  a canoe.  Frank  Walbord,  a school  friend 
of  min^gyias  taken  me  in  his  canoe  many  times  since  I have 


been  home.  He  thinks  that  am  getting  better  each  time  I 
go  with  him.  e talk  so  much  about  his  cano<^3ilver  Belle, 
that  some  of  our  friends  who  dislike  canoes  become  very 
bored  any  time  they  come  near  us. 

Please  ask  Captain  Fells  about  the  seats,  paddles, 

cushions  and  braces.  Frank  told  me  that  the  Open  Air  0°  m- 

pany  will  send  anyone  a catalogue  called  ’’This  is^hat^ou 

Need”.  I have  already  sent  for  one.  Why  don't  you  send  for 

°ne0(pThe  address  for  the  Open  Air  @>mpany  is; 

Open  Air  @ompany 

2433  Northwest  Phipps  Street 

Pittsburg  16,  Idaho 

I have  just  finished  a book  called  ’’Around  The  Bend" 


p. 

. 

I 

. 

. 


« 

• 

. 


i 


by  Homer  C.  Wrekord.  This  book  tells  some  very  interesting 
adventures  of  canoeists.  I will  mail  this  book  to  you  to- 
day. I hope like  it. 


Your  cousi 


' 


. J 


The  Test  for  the  Unit  on  Punctuation  Marks  and 

Capital  Letters 
Evaluative  Test 

Section  A 

1.  Henry^a  boy  of  great  athletic  ability^  was  not  allowed 
to  play. 

2.  Apples,  oranges,  grapes  and  lemons  were  sold. 

3.  When  Carol  began  to  sew  the  doll  fell  to  the  floor. 

4.  John> stand  please. 

5.  Yes,  you  may, 

6.  No  it  can’t  be  that  much! 

7.  We  had  a severe  winter. 

8.  How  old  are  you? 

9.  I will  arrive  January  28,  1950. 

10.  His  idea  was  I believe, incorrect . 

11.  By  the  way,  I diddt  find  your  letter. 

12.  Try  to  add* 132 j 133 » and  243. 

13.  You  can  come,  but  don’t  bring  Lulu. 

14.  This  is  room  three  CP 

15.  The  prize  was  given  to  fip.ry  the  prettiest  girl  there. 

16.  Everyone  has  a pencil,  an  eraser  a blotter  and  a ruler. 

17.  While  Captain  John  was  hunting,  the  dog  was  injured. 

18.  Can  you  play  basketball,  Henry? 

19.  Oh  thank  you  very  much/ 

20.  Catch  that  thief f 


. 

. 

' 
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Section  A (cont.) 


21.  Only  the  children  seemed  to  enjoy  the  Winter. 

22.  When  is  your  birthday,  froit  ? 

23.  Herbert  lives  in  Dighton  Massachusetts . 

24.  You  will  arrive  on  time  I hope. 

25.  To  tell  the  truth  I don5 t think  he  will. 

26.  These  are  the  three  numbers; eight jten» two. 

27.  It  is  not  truejso  don’t  tell  anyone. 

28.  Here  comes  .it  says  here^the  star. 

29.  I gave  c^fumbo,  the  circus  elephant,  some  peanuts. 

30.  My  mother  bought  bread^  meat^  flour  and  vegetables. 

31.  When  Mary  was  digging,  her  sister  was  resting. 

32.  Mother. may  have  a piece  of  pie.’ 

33 o Yes ? you  may. 

34.  This  is  ©n  do, 

35.  Open  that  JTtalian  door. 

36 o May  I go  with  you  \ 

37.  On  ,M?.rch  1^1949  he  will  move  to  Little  Fklls,  Iowa. 

38.  $e  will  corneal  believe. 

•t 

39.  For  example  he  signed  the  letter  Sincerely  yours. 

40.  He  gave  me  these  numbers,  ten  Jour  and  six. 

41.  It  may  be  true'yet  no  one  really  knows. 

42.  The  team  struggled^ practiced^ drilled  and  played  hard. 

43.  everyone  likes  to  sing. 

o 

44.  Do  you  like  to  dance  . 


a 


v 


, . 
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Se ction  A ( cont . ) 

45.  Help  us ! 

46.  His  fetter  arrived  today. 

47.  John  said,  I am  the  guilty  person. 

« J? 

48.  Have  you  ever  studied  french; he  asked* 

49.  His  father  is  going  to  move  to  East  Humbug. 

50.  His  i^ative  land  is  England, 

51.  ^his  is  my  friend^Gaptain  Highboy,  he  said. 

52.  The  head  of  our  club,  president  Brushy  comes  from  Noton. 

53.  This  is  fpv  incipal  Slosh,  principal  of  the  Oval  School. 

54.  Who  is  from  Taunton; Kkssachusetts? 

55.  Please  tell  where  the  Red  Sea  is  located. 

56.  They  live  on  Long  Avenue. 

57.  W.  Irving  wrote  '’The  Legend  of  Sleepy  $iollow” . 

58.  Have  you  read  ”How  the  Egg  foils’’? 

59.  He  asked  if  we  had  seen  the  show. 

60.  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I shall  not  want. 

61.  That  is  God’s  law;  we  should  know  and  obey/i/is  law. 
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